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Dairymen Unite for Action 


Formation of Producers’ Conference Committee Marks 
Great Forward Step | 


YN WEDNESDAY, May 14th, more than fifty men, representing both the organized and 
unorganized milk producers, went to Utica on the invitation of Mr. John J. Dillon, pub- 
lisher of Rural New Yorker, determined to do something that would lead to improve- 
ment in the present ruinous milk situation in this territory. They didit. At the conclu- 

sion of this meeting, H. E. Cook, known to our readers as the writer of the ‘‘Plowhandle Talks” 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, said, ‘‘ Some one ought to say that the action taken by you men here 
to-day marks a great epoch in the business of marketing milk in this territory.” 


The End of Cut-throat Methods 


The plan which was adopted is the very one which has been urged in the editorial columns of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for nearly two years. We have stated time and time again that it | 
was absolutely absurd for dairymen to try to cooperate if there was no cooperation among the dairy- 
men’s organizations. We have stated that the present ruinously low price of milk is due to a large 
extent to the unfair competition and lack of cooperation among the dairymen’s own organizations. 
We have also said time and again that as long as these cut-throat methods prevailed among 
producers just so long they would take starvation prices for their milk. Therefore, it is with the 
greatest of enthusiasm that we can announce that these representative dairymen meeting at 
Utica thoroughly realized the situation and took steps to form a conference committee, represent- 
ing both the organized and the unorganized producers, that may do away with unfair competition 
among the dairymen and their organizations. 


Something Had To Be Done 


The meeting was called to order in the morning. There were present representatives from the 
Eastern States Milk Producers, The Sheffield Farms Company Producers, The Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, The Non-pooling Dairymen’s Cooperative Association, and in 
addition, there were a large number of prominent independent dairymen representing smaller 
cooperatives and many representing no organization at all. From the outset a spirit of harmony 
prevailed. Every man there realized that he had come to a time when something must be done. 
On motion of E. R. Eastman, editor of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, John J. Dillon, publisher of 
Rural New Yorker, was nominated chairman. J. Leslie Craig, a dairyman of Madison County, 
N. Y., was made secretary. 

The morning session was devoted to the presentation and explanation of suggested plans 
which might remedy the present situation. Every man present was given an opportunity to 
suggest in writing what might be done. After this, the various plans were discussed in greatdetail. 
There was evident agreement from the start that whatever was done must be put into operation 
quickly and that in order to do this, any plan must be made as simple as possible. During the noon 
hour, each group, including those not representing any organization, met by themselves to discuss 
the plans which had been presented and to make recommendations for procedure. 


Unanimous For A. A. Conference Plan 


At the beginning of the afternoon session, the chairman of each group reported to the general 
meeting the result of their private discussions, and strange to say, these reports practically all 
agreed, except for details. Every separate body reported that they were in favor of some kind of 

(Continued on page 496) 








Who Markets the Farmers’ Wheat ?—By I. K. Russell 





TRAWBERRIES, raspberries, blackberries, blue- 
berries—they, none of them ever [taste quite so 
good on the table as when you brave brambles, 
scratches and stained fingers to eat them from 

the bushes where they grow. But that is a pleasure 
which few of us can enjoy, so we must bring the berry- 
patch to the table instead of feasting from the tangled 
bushes along an overgrown back road or off in the 
corner of the meadow lot. 


Bringing the Berry Patch to the 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAF 


By GABRIELLE ELLIOT 


Household Editor, American Agriculturist 


August, rich preserves, strawberry jelly, candy, cake 
icing and best of all, next to fresh raw berries, straw- 
berry ice cream. Before we take down all these 
recipes, however, here’s a simple way of using whole 
strawberries in semi-candy form. It’s called “crystal- 
lized strawberries’’ and 
you must pick out espe- 





In order to keep that 
fresh, fruity tang which 
makes the berry in the 
patch so delicious and 
which it so quickly loses, 
any sort of berry should 
be eaten just as soon after 
picking as possible. That 
means that city folk, no 
matter how choice the 
boxes they buy in the 
market, never get quite 
the same flavor as their 
lucky country cousins 
whose berry supply lies 
near the kitchen door. 
Yet the enormous ship- 
ments to the city of all 
sorts of summer berries, 
sold at prices which would 
open the eyes of those 
who have them free for 
the picking, prove that 
city-dwellers want to get 
as much of the _ berry- 
patch as possible on their 
tables. 

If I were to ask every 
one of*my hearers “what 
is the ideal way to serve 
berries?” I am sure | 
would hear a unanimous 
shout, “In a big bowl 
with sugar and cream.” 
And everybody would be 
marked ‘‘correct,”’ for 
surely that is the perfect way to have them. But even 
in such a simple way there are little points to be ob- 
served which make the dish more appetizing. Whether 
you buy your berries by the box or whether Sonny 
brings home a pailful, always sort them over as soon 
as they are in the house. Any spoiled or under-ripe 
ones should be discarded; the good berries should be 
put in a cool place to await their final preparation. 

Hull strawberries thoroughly—here is a hint to save 
the housewife’s fingertips. Use one of the little tin 
candy tongs that come in fancy boxes—a pair in the 
kitchen is mighty handy to nip off the strawberry hulls 
or cut out bruised spots when the rest of the berry is 
worth saving. 

Always wash berries carefully and go over them 
several times if necessary, for even one gritty mouthful 
sets the teeth on edge for the rest of the dish. In 
washing, however, use a sieve or colander, handling 
the berries as little as possible. Drain all the water off, 
for it makes the berries soggy to leave them too wet. 
When you serve, use a generous dish and a generous 
amount of cream. Do not overdo the sugar, as the 
flavor of the berries is too good to need disguising. In 
the case of berries inclined to be sour, such as very 
early strawberries or blackberries, unless they are dead- 
ripe, a little sugar scattered over them and allowed to 
absorb into the berries for some time sweetens them 
more and preserves the flavor far better than spoonfuls 
recklessly dumped on them when they come to the 
table. 

These general rules hold good for any berry to be 
eaten raw—strawberries, blackberries, blueberries, 
loganbergies or raspberries. Anyone who has never 
made a supper of rich, ripe berries in a deep bowl of 
milk or cream, with crackers or biscuits to crumble 
into or eat with them, doesn’t know what a really good 
meal can be. 

However, there are’ other berries which lend them- 
selves better to cooking than to eating raw, and I am 
not going to forget them—the elderberry, dewberry, 
and gooseberry, for instance. But all the cream-and- 
sugar type of berries are good stewed, preserved, 
jellied or as flavoring, too, so you can not only bring 
the berry patch to the table, but you can put it up in 
permanent form and have it all the year round. 





Consider the Strawberry 
- Just now strawberries are forecasting summer, so 
let’s see what can be done with them besides serving 
them “‘as is.” Well, there's strawberry jam, luscious 


and red; strawberry shrub for the hot days next 





Never so good as when you can eat them from the bushes 
where they grow. 


cially fine ones to prepare 
in this way, as it makes a 
pretty as well as edible 
dishful. Beat the whites 
of three eggs to a stiff 
froth; lay the fruit in the 
beaten egg and drain. 
Then beat again the part 
that drips off. Dip the 
berries one by one in 
finely powdered sugar and 
lay on a paper in a pan 
and place in a cool oven. 
When the icing is firm, 
pile on a plate and put in 
a cool place until served. 

Now we come to meth- 
ods of putting up fruit 
and there are a few points 
which hold good for all 
sorts of food, including 
berries. 

Successful canning de- 
pends on two things: the 
complete destruction by 
heat of all microscopic 
life that will cause spoil- 
age; and subsequent care 
to prevent further en- 
trance of micro-organisms, 
The presence of air in a 
jar will not of itself cause 
food to spoil, provided 
that fruit, can, rubber and 
J cover are sterile, if the 
air space itself is sterile and if micro-organisms can not 
enter. The precaution of running a knife or spoon 
down the sides of a can to remove the few bubbles that 
may be there is consequently unnecessary. Unless the 
knife has been boiled, its use may even endanger the 
keeping qualities of a sterile can by introducing live 
0 sms. 
— Choose Your Jars Carefully 

There are many kinds of jars on the market. The 
best jar is one that is 
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any housewife can use them. Here is the proportion of 
ingredients to use for both strawberries and raspberries: 

Fill hot jars with berries, shaking the jars in order to 
obtain a full pack. Make a heavy sirup of two parts 
of sugar to one part of water, boiled until it, spins*ip g 
thread. Allow about one-half cup of sirup to each 
quart jar of berries. Pour the boiling sirup over the 
berries until the jars are full. Place a rubber and g 
cover on each jar and seal the jars. Place them ina 
receptacle containing sufficient boiling water to cover 
the jars completely, and cover it tightly. Allow the 
jars to remain in the water until it has become cold; 
then remove them, wipe, label, and store them in a 
cool, dark place. If strawberries are canned or 
served in a sirup made with cranberry juice instead of 
water, they retain much of their natural flavor and the 
product has the color of fresh strawberries. 


Elderberries Are Good Canned 


To can elderberries, wash, remove from stem, and 
pack them into clean jars. Add no sugar or water, 
Adjust the rubber and cover, and boil the jars in a hot 
water bath for 15 or 20 minutes. These berries have 
sufficient juice for pies, and they keep their shape 
perfectly. Three tablespoons of sugar may be added 
to each pint jar when the jar is half filled with berries, 
The jar is then completely filled with berries, the rubber 
and cover adjusted, and the jar boiled in the hot water 
bath for 16 minutes. 


Spiced Blueberries or Elderberries 


Five pounds blueberries, 3 pounds sugar, 1 pint 
diluted vinegar, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 1 tablespoon 
cloves, 1 tablespoon allspice. Tie the spices in a 
cloth. Boil the sugar, the spices, and the vinegar for 
10 minutes. Add the berries which have been washed 
and well drained, and simmer them until they are done. 
Seal them in hot, clean jars. If cooked too long the 
berries will have a shriveled appearance. 

Canning blueberries for pies and sauces is also very 
practicable. For pies, cook the berries in a small 
amount of water, about one-half cup of water to one 
quart of berries until they are soft, stirring them often 
to prevent sticking. This requires only a few minutes. 
Seal them at once in hot, clean jars. This is the usual 
method of canning the berries for pies and puddings, 
but the color and flaver are better if they are canned 
with sugar, even if so small’an amount as one-sixth of 
the measure of berries is used. 

For sauce, use one-fourth to one-third as much sugar 
as berries, by measure. Mix the sugar well through 


the berries, being careful not to crush them. Let them 
stand overnight. 
‘, cup to 1 quart of fruit. 


In the morning add water, allowing 
Heat the fruit quickly and 
cook it until it is tender. 





simple in construction, 
that can be sealed per- 
fectly and washed easily, 
that protects the con- 
tained food against con- 
tact with metals, that 
has the fewest parts to be 
lost or misplaced, and 
that fits the shelves and 
receptacles planned to 
hold it. 

The testing of any type 
of jar may be accom- 
plished by partly filling 
the jar with boiling water, 
adjusting the cover and 
the rubber, and sealing 
and inverting the jar. If 
it leaks, it should be 
examined to determine 
whether the leakage is 
due to an imperfect jar, a 
poor rubber, or to im- 
proper adjustment of the 
wire clamp, in case a wire 
clamp is used. If any 
defect noticed can not be 
remedied, the jar should 
be reserved for pickles or 
some food that does not 
require sealing. New rub- 
bers should be used each 





Seal it at once in clean, 
hot jars. For best results, 
only a small quantity 
should be cooked at one 
time. 
Blueberry and apple 
butter is delicious. Use 
tart apples. Remove the 
stem end, but do not pare 
the apples. Cook them im 
sufficient water to cover 
them until they are soft 
and put them through a 
strainer. Use equal parts 
of berries and apple pulp 
and two-thirds as mu 
sugar as fruit. Cook the 
butter until it is thick and 
clear, and seal it in hot, 
clean jars. ; 
Properly extracted fruit 
juices contain muc 
the sugar and the body- 
building and body-regu- 
lating constituents of the 
whole fruit, as well as 
much of its flavor and its 


pectin, or jelly- 
substance. Hence, fruit 
juices have a real food 


value. They also furnish 


an easy and often mex 





Old rubber loses 


vear. : 
its elasticitv, and may Gooseberry tarts and sauce were considered a luxury by 
cause imperfect sealing out @pensmnatoee. 


and thus endanger the keeping of the food. A good 
rubber is elastic, not brittle, and will not break easily 
when stretched. 

There is not time to go into the details of the pro- 
cesses involved, but government and college of agri- 
culture bulletins explain the methods so clearly that 


pensive means of variety 
in the daily meals, in 
warm and cold weather. 
Fruit drinks, jellied desserts, pudding sauces, ice creams, 
and ices are easily made from bottled fruit Juices. 

For a cool summer drink, nothing is more refresh 
than strawberry shrub, which holds true for raspberries 

Select sound fruit, wash, measure, and place 

(Continued on page 501) 
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Who Markets the Farmers’ Wheat? 


The Baker and the Grocer Have a Role to Play That is Important 


RE THE wheat growers of America ever 
going to come to a time when they 
look at their wheat fields in the light 
that butter men have just learned they 

must look at butter, and as yeast men have 
learned they have to look at yeast? 

In other words, instead of flinging darts at the 
baking world, are the wheat men going to tie 
up with the baking world and push with it for 
the better production of bread, so that it will 
enter the American diet to a greater degree, and 
thus pull more wheat into the bake shops? 

Iam writing this story in the hope—it may be a 
vain hope—that farmers will see something in the 
news of two merchandising groups 


By I. K. RUSSELL 


rediscovered what all the world had forgotten 
since the disappearance of slow-burning farm 
heating systems. He found that for a generation 
city folks had been eating ashes and calling it 
toast. The blackened toast carried a carbonized, 
not a caramelized crust. Carbonized crust meant 
just plain black ashes. Men were sent around 
Chicago, to buy toast. They brought in fifty-odd 
samples. Practically every one was a burned 
up piece of bread—carbonized and ashed over. 
Here seemed a gigantic task. It called for 
building over the toast theory in every hotel, 


to the industry. I saw the orange people build 
up their sales from 5,000 carloads a year to 28,000 
carloads, which was the total when G. Harold 
Powell died. 

But the orange people controlled a whole 
crop. Their men went out and practically 
commandeered the retail stores. They fitted them 
up with banners, bepostered their windows, ad- 
vertised what they had to sell—and so literally 
guided the retailing methods. 

I used to see raisins grow worm eaten and be- 
weeviled in Bush Terminal warehouses. I saw 
the raisin growers take an interest in that final 
purchaser—the consumer—and they saw to it 

that no bad raisin could reach the 





itcontains, to make them sit up 
and take notice. 

In the first place, we have the 
opinion of many merchandisers 
that no matter how many hands 
a product | passes thraqugh, the 
oly real sale of that product is 
when the consumer buys it. If 
that statement is true the real 
sale of wheat isn’t when elevator 
man buys it from farmer, or 
niller buys it from elevator man. 
Itis when consumer buys baked 
goods for home use. 

The contact men at the point 
of sale are, then, bakers and 
gocers. Do they sell their 
baked goods in the way that gets 
the largest volume of them 
across? 


Toast Tells the Tale 


Let us look to see at just one 
e item. Grandfather on the 
farm liked toast. Grandmother made it along 
with the parched corn on the coals of an open 
fireplace. Like parched corn the toast came off 
the fire after slow heating with a golden-brown 
color. It was flavorful and appetizing. 
Then came the city heating systems—gas and 
tricity—quick heat. Electrical and gas 
gineers responded to the demands of hotel 
thefs for quick-fire toast—‘‘flash” toast. They 
tever stopped to taste and compare flavors. 
The new heats were applied in scorching volume. 
ast became a blackened, ashy abomination. 
Now working alone, without help from outside, 
me two hundred or three hundred bakers, 
ked the forming of an institute of research— 
American Institute of Baking. One of its 
search scientists was handed a slice of black- 
tmed toast. He was asked to find out what was 
Wong with it—and why. He began to make 
ast—in ten seconds—in twenty seconds, in 
Y seconds, in a minute, in two minutes, in 





on inex- 


weather. 


place mn 


minutes—in five minutes. He compared 

He found that the second you cut under 
minutes in making toast—you lost the 

of grandfather’s favorite coffee dip, or 

MM carrier. In slow-fire toast of the olden days 
You got golden results in the form of browned or 
“@ramelized encrustation. That meant the form- 
Mg of a product out of the dextrin in the bread 
D Was really appealing. This research scientist, 
»L. A. Rumsey, by applying his knowledge of 


Ty to this seemingly simple proposition, 












The Marketing of Wheat Does Not End with the Harvest or at the Elevator 
. 


dining car, restaurant—and the individual home. 

As great as the job was, Dr. Rumsey tackled it. 
He called in the makers of electric toasters—a 
score of them. He exhibited to them what their 
toasters were doing—and showed them the toast 
they made, compared to the caramelized golden 
toast they could have made. Unexpectedly they 
all responded. They redesigned their toasters. 
The emphasis on “flash” toast and “instanta- 
neous” toast went absolutely out of the market. 

Gas toaster makers followed suit. Here was a 
partial victory at the outset. The Institute 
suddenly found to help it a new force—a force 
contasting closely with wheat farmers. This 
was the Wheat Council of the United States. 
It asked for Dr. Rumsey. He was “loaned” from 
the American Institute of Baking, and now he 
directs a nation-wide campaign—to increase 
the use of wheat foods. 

Do the baker and the wheat grower have 
things in common to work out? I have seen other 
groups work the way I believe these two groups 
must ultimately work. Once upon a time orange 
men forgot their interest in oranges as soon as 
they sold to a jobber. If a blizzard hit Pennsyl- 
vania the jobbers in New York hi-jacked the 
price until they disgusted New York consumers, 
and made the industry pay dearly in lost prestige 
for a short day of gouging. G. Harold Powell and 
his cooperators attended to that. They began to 
warehouse oranges in New York and worked 
against market corners as something disastrous 


market. They took an interest 
in the grocer—and his customer, 
and by intensively studying mer- 
chandising, they ran the sales for 
raisins up from 40,000, tons a 
year to 240,000 tons, which they 
sold this year past. If they had 
retained their interest in sales 
to jobbers only they would still 
be away back where they were. 

Farmers mistrust bakers. Their 
literature teems with indignant 
claims that the bakers are getting 
too much for bread. Yet baking 
is undergoing a revolution as 
great as that farming went 
through when the McCormick 
reaper and the De Laval separa- 
tor and Babcock tester came into 
being. They lifted the woman’s 
hands off the churn handle, and 
set up modern dairying. 

Inventions of mighty mixing 
machines, each with the strength 
of a million mothers in their steel arms, ovens that 
bake 6,000 loaves of bread an hour, machines that 
take the dough and give you wrapped bread 
without ever a human hand intervening—make 
a baking industry that is the newest child of Mrs. 
Machinery. 

It means an entire redistribution of baking 
costs just as farm machinery meant a redistribu- 
tion of farm costs—and an end to mobilizing an 
army of neighbors each harvest season to hand- 
cradle the grain. Our change in the baking 
industry is new—so new that it is almost alto- 
gether a post-war development. Bread now goes 
100 miles from the bakery, and 65 per cent. of 
the women of America buy from the baker, whereas 
only 35 to 40 per cent. of them bought from the 
hand-craft baker. 

Distribution absorbs costs—whereas only flour 
used to do so and an army of hand bakers sold in 
little shops to people who walked from a block or 
two away from the shops. The bread mer- 
chandised itself. 

Now the five-cent loaf could come back. It 
has often. But good bakers welcome it as com- 
petition, for a reason I am often slurred as a 
“press agent” for stating. Yet it is the solemn 
truth. This reason is that the best modern 
bakers have captured the housewives with 
QUALITY bread whereas the old flour-water-and 
yeast loaf is utterly unacceptable by comparison. 
Into the quality loaf that has captured -the 

(Continued on page 507), 
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More Salaries—More Taxes 


OR several weeks politicians in Congress have 

been busy trying to find a way to add further 
to the people's tax burden by increasing the sal- 
aries of Post Office clerks. Several different pro- 
posals to this end have been considered, but the 
latest and the one most likely to pass provides 
for a three hundred dollar increase to all postal 
clerks and carriers except the R. F. D. men. 
} “How pay for it?’’ “That is easy,” say the 
politicians. “Raise the parcel post rates, and 
make the farmers pay, for they are the ones who 
use the parcel post.” This proposal raised such a 
united protest from the Grange and from the farm 
press that it is now said some other way will be 
found. But whatever the way, rest assured the 
people will pay. The worst of it is that the latest 
proposal does not raise the pay of the R. F. D. 
men and they, as every farmer knows, are the 
ones who need it most. 

In spite of all that has been done so far, the pol- 
iticians in Congress persist in trying to please this 
faction or that faction by voting large appropria- 
tions. It must be stopped, but it will not be 
stopped until the people make it impossible for an 
office-holder to be reelected except upon a real 
economy platform. 


Dr. Copeland’s Health Book 
URAL doctors, like the young folks and the 


, hired men, have gone to the city, or rather, 
young doctors no longer settle in the country. 
What are country folks going to do about it? We 
have received many letters on this important 
problem during the past year. 

There never will be any substitute for a trained 
physician in severe illness, but people nowadays 
are learning how, as they never knew before, to 
guard their health so as not to get sick. They are 
learning also how to take care of sick folks and to 
use simple remedies so that they do not have to 
call a doctor at all, or so that they can take care of 
the patient during the long and dangerous wait 
until the doctor comes. This knowledge is neces- 
sary for everybody, but it is especially important 
to those who live miles from the nearest physician. 
It is because of this that American AGRICUL- 
TuRIsT takes great pleasure in announcing the 
publication of Dr. Royal S. Copeland's “Health 
Book.” 

Dr. Copeland, who is now United States Sena- 
tor from New York, was for many years the Health 
Commissioner of New York City. He is noted as 





one of the world’s greatest physicians. His 
writings on health subjects appear daily in many 
newspapers and are read by millions of people. 
Dr. Copeland’s health book is the best doctor’s 
book we have ever seen. It contains 448 pages, 
is 834 x 5” in size; is more than 2” thick, and 
contains a simple description and concise direc- 
tions for treatment of practically every known 
human ailment. Yet in spite of its size, and the 
amount of information it contains, it is written 
in simple language and is so classified, indexed 
and arranged that any particular subject can be 
found at a moment’s notice. AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST set out to get this detailed up-to-the- 
minute information by a famous physician and 
to publish it for a price within the reach of every 
family. We think we have succeeded. The price 
is $1.98. 

We prevailed upon Dr. Copeland to write this 
book for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, by convinc- 
ing him of. the great good it would do especially 
where people find it difficult to get a doctor 
quickly, and we are proud of the job he has done. 


Selling Potatoes 

A. RECENT study made of prices of potatoes 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows that one-half of the price of pota- 
toes paid by the consumer goes for city distri- 
bution. Of the final consumer price, the country 
buyer and railroad jointly receive about 50%, 
and the city distributors about 50°. Maine 
potatoes brought an average retail price of $2.17 
per hundred pounds. Of this, the grower’s por- 
tion was 67c; country buyer got 20c; the freight 

took 39c; and the city distributor 91c. 

The grower’s portion of the retail price covers 
cost of labor, feed, fertilizer, maintenance of 
buildings, stock and machinery, storage, interest 
on investment, taxes, and any profit which may 
be realized. It is not difficult to understand after 
reading this list of items, which the grower’s price 
must cover, why the grower’s profitis so often 
a minus quantity. However, there is one hope- 
ful sign for potato growers. Consumption of po- 
tatoes is increasing. Both the population and the 
rate of potato consumption per capita has rapidly 
increased in the last ten years. The rate of in- 
crease per capita in that period has been about 


> 
Os. 


Standardized Plow Bolts 
| pe many, many times farmers have found 


reason for criticizing manufacturers of farm 
machinery because no two bolts or other parts 
were ever alike, making it impossible to make 
repairs without an exact duplicate of the missing 
or broken part. This condition has been recog- 
nized by the National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, and this Association has 
been working for some time toward standardiza- 
tion of farm machinery parts. 

The number of plow bolts now has been reduced 
to four, where there was before an indefinite num- 
ber. The standardized bolts are known as numbers 
three, four, six,’and seven, of which three, six, 
and seven have round heads and number four has 
a square head. Aside from the great convenience 
in obtaining these bolts, it will be seen that the 
standardization will greatly reduce the number 
of wrench changes necessary in working with 
these bolts. 

The manufacturers are to be congratulated for 
their spirit of cooperation in working with one an- 
other and with the United States Department of 
Agriculture toward this much needed standardi- 
zation of machine parts. 


Confounded Weather 

TE can not keep away from talking about the 

weather. Let us hope that when you read 
this the sun will be shining again the way it ought 
to this time of the year. When we crawled out of 
bed this morning, and saw the overcast drizzling 
skies, as we have every morning for the last two 
weeks, we thought of all our farmer friends and 
their weather worries as they fret over the un- 
planted crops. 
In order to add to your worries of the weather, 
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we might tell you of a weather prophet who was 
in our office a few days ago. This man was a 
scientist who had spent many years in the study 
of weather conditions and of the relation of syn 
spots and other’ phenomena to the weather. 
He claimed that there was much evidence to 
prove that the coming summer was going to be 
very cold and very dry. 

However, whenever we get discouraged or 
pessimistic, we always remember that there 
always has been a seed time and a harvest. Ip 
fact, no matter how cantankerous the weather 
seems at times, it usually averages good enough 
throughout the season to grow more stuff than 
farmers can sell at a profit. 


What Alfalfa Did 


URING the early part of the past winter, a 

Cortland County dairyman was feeding 
good alfalfa hay mixture with a 20% protein grain 
mixture. He had no silo. About the middle of 
January the alfalfa in the mow from which he was 
feeding gave out and he had to feed timothy. 
There was an immediate decline of milk produc- 
tion per cow at the rate of about three pounds per 
day. This decline still continued even when the 
grain ration was greatly increased, and still con- 
tinued until the alfalfa in the lower part of the 
mow was reached, when the production came back 
to normal again. These facts were checked by 
the New York State College of Agriculture. 


Sign Your Letters 


HE ever-increasing number of letters that 

come to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is an 
encouraging indication that our friends appreciate 
what we are trying to do and are asking us for 
more help. In the last few months, the cor- 
respondence in regards to taxes, bovine tubercu- 
losis, the bonus problem, household subjects, and 
hundreds of other things we have discussed of 
interest to farm people, has overwhelmed us. 
Let them come; the more the better. Perhaps 
the answers which we have given may be of some 
good to the writers, and we know that your letters 
are valuable to us in giving us the information to 
get out a paper that farmers want. 

Only one thing we ask; that is, that all letters 
must be signed. Wecan not pay any attention to 
an unsigned communication. If you wish, your 
name will always be considered absolutely con- 
fidential. Asa sign of good faith, the name should 
be attached to the communication. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 

A SHEEP grower shipped some sheep to a 

commission merchant. The sheep were s0 
cheap that the commission man sent a statement 
showing that he had not realized enough from the 
sales to pay the freight and the commission 
charges, so he asked the farmer to remit the 
balance. ; 

The farmer replied: “I AIN’T GOT NO 
MONEY, BUT I CAN SEND YOU SOME 
MORE SHEEP!” 

*« ~~ * 

Before I dare print any of my chestnuts in this 
corner, I try them out on any member of the A. A. 
office staff who will listen—sort of trying it out on 
the dog. When I told the above story to Fred 
Ohm, my associate editor, he got that absent- 
minded, far-away look in his eye that told me 
what to expect and then almost before I could 
finish he told this one: 

Rastus took a load of tobacco to town. After 
the dealer had weighed it up and figured a while 
he said, “I’m sorry, Rastus, but tobacco 1s 0 
cheap that I find you owe me money for taking It, 
but if you'll just bring me a good fat rooster the 
next time you come to town we'll call it square. 
So Rastus brought the dealer a rooster. ) 

A few days later the dealer looked up from his 
books to see Rastus standing in his office door. 
In his arms the darkey carried two big roosters. 
“Hello, Rastus,” said the dealer, “what's the 
matter now?” 

“*Seuse me, Boss,” said Rastus, “me and malt 


son, Mose, has done got TWO LOADS of baccer 


out here.” 
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Wet or Dry, There's Plenty of Kick 


What Our People Think About Enforcing The Law 


on this subject! Our ears still burn 
from comments we've heard—or read— 
and each side has gathered many choice 
adjectives for the other. In fact we would all 

t farther in working out a solution for this great 
problem if both sides would be fairer. 

Here’s a sample of the rabid wet: 

“My wife, brother, father and myself are all 
against prohibition. This would be a wonderful 
world to live in if it weren’t for the nosey busy- 
bodies. What business is it of anybody’s if a 
person enjoys a glass of beer with his meals after 
working hard all day? I presume that 


S::. of our readers certainly feel strongly 


By A. A. READERS 


for their sake alone but more for their children’s 
sake. 

“T am seventy-three years old and know some- 
thing of the history of the families of men who 
were advocates of personal liberty and it is from 
these families our criminals come, aside from the 
foreigners. 

“Looking at H. K. Y.’s letter in an issue of 
American Acricutturist I am led to ask ‘Does 
he know the difference between constitutional 
law and statutory law?’ I voted the prohibition 


“IT am a day laborer, a carpenter by trade, but 
have opportunity to read your publication, and 
am interested in the letters written you concerning 
the Eighteenth Amendment. I am vehemently 
for the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act, or more drastic penalties equal to the crime 
of making citizens woozy, wobbly and woeful and 
make some money thereby. 

“Since July, 1920, I have walked a large part 
of the distance from Michigan to California, 
California to Canada Line; Seattle Wash., to 
Washington, D. C., stopping to work in many 
different places, and have not seen a dead-drunk 
or a tearful fist-bruised woman toiling 





God Almighty made this world for all of 
us to live in, not only for a few narrow- 
minded cranks. To hear the likes of 


WILL SOMEONE KINDLY TELL US— 


over a washtub to support ragged 
children. © 
“T think ‘dries’ everywhere, when 





some talk, one would think that after 
passing the Eighteenth Amendment 
the nation would be cured of all her 
ils. I take it that if God Almighty 
wanted to have this world perfect He 
would have made it so without the 
help of blamed cranks. I for one 
can’t see whereby any farmer has 
gained by prohibition. 

“Tf there is less crime now, why do 
they want more judges to warm the 
benches? Why not do away with some 
of them and take some of the burden 
off the backs of the taxpayers. If you 
like government by graft and crooked- 
ness, you have it now. Where there 
were only three or five places selling 
liquor before prohibition in this vil- 
lage, there are now 50 or 60. The only 
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wets broach the subject, ought to 
state that they are Dry and why. 
Wets are willing to talk more soph- 
istry and half truths about the busi- 
ness, but are often ashamed to do so 
after the sickening truth has been 
stated. 

““My observation is that prohibition 
is a great success in spite of lying, 
lawless enemies. 

“Prohibition is the only right and 
lasting solution of the liquor question. 
Let us always vote for it and so secure 
the blessings of liberty and safety and 
prosperity to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.”—J. A. C., Maryland. 


* * * 





The ex-soldier says: 





ones that are making money are the 
grafting office-holders and bootleggers. 
“To hear prohibitionists talk one 


“T have noticed the letters in the 
A. A. for some time for and against 
prohibition and I wish to add my word 





would think that the country had gone { 
to the dogs through drink, which 
wasn't the fact. There was only one 
or two per cent. that you could call 
drunkards. 

“Here’s hoping that they wipe the 
Eighteenth Amendment off the slate.” 
E. B., New York. 


* * * 


Another N. Y. farmer sends the ball 
hack pretty strongly: 

“It is not evidence that a law is 
bad, because many are careless regard- 
ing its enforcement; or because wicked 
men disobey the law. 

“The people in our town who say 
conditions are worse since the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment_was passed are the 






















for it. The first reason is because our 
late President was for it, another is 


e C3, Dong hg ool apennen that when I was called to the colors 
Ie \ \ / MAKE US A mniwil — they would not sell booze to me: Why? 
yh me PRIVATE, because they wanted true and steady 

—<— OFFICE hands. 


“We all know what old King AIl- 
cohol will do. The saloons have gone 
and in their places are bakeries of 
something that is useful to human life, 
let them go; may they never return; 
and we will say as Lincoln did, ‘Let us 
stand for the right as we see the right.’” 
—L. I. B., New York. 


* * * 


Another farmer from New York de- 
fends the working out of the present 
law: 

“I have read with much interest the 








people who won’t turn their hand to 
have the law enforced. And if a 
Federal Agent for the enforcement of the 
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And then hire this kind to break them 


Darling in the New York Tribune. 


answers to your questions on prohibi- 
tion and have tried to analyze those 











W were to ask them for evidence, they 
could not or would not tell him anything positive 
that would lead to the conviction of a lawbreaker. 

“Tam reminded of the pioneer John, who, with 

wife Lucy, cleared a little patch in the woods 
td built a cabin. Boards were scarce so they 
made a ladder to use instead of stairs. 

One day while John was holding the baby on 

S knee, and Lucy was hoeing in the garden, a 

came out of the woods and John dropped the 
Y, ran up the ladder and pulled the ladder up. 
y dropped the hoe and seized an ax and as 
she approached the bear John yelled, “Quit that 
acy, you'll only make him madder!” But Lucy 
hot try to regulate the bear by trying to cut 
one of his legs, she struck him on the head and 
— not satisfied by merely stunning him. 
“te made sure he was dead. 
¢ baby enjoyed personal liberty, John en- 
Pyed self-preservation. Lucy enjoyed fighting 
her baby’s defence. 
ome personal liberty advocates that I have 
Wn have been in great need of protection 
as the Eighteenth Amendment gives. Not 


ticket for president forty-two years ago last 
November and see no reason for changing yet.” — 
C.F. &., Fe. 

* * * 

A Connecticut woman calls the amendiaent “a 
vicious and enslaving law.” 

“The liberty and freedom so dear to the hearts 
of American people have been forever destroyed 
by this band of Fanatics, and there is no telling 
what they will seek to cram down our throats in 
the future. 

“They have turned this beautiful country into 
a Paradise for Bootleggers and hold-up men, and 
created high salaried jobs for people who never did 


an honest day’s work in their lives and we are taxed 
to pay them.” —E. B. 


* * * 


On the other hand we hear much about the 


opposition of labor to prohibition; also that sol- 
diers of the late war resented the passage of the 
law. Here are two letters which give the other 
side: 


answers fairly and have reached this 
conclusion that those persons who are against the 
Eighteenth Amendment are so invariably because 
they like a little booze, and not to better the 
country. 

“One person in a recent issue says we have no 
prohibition. Is that true? I was an inspector in 
one of the large State penal institutions of New 
York for some years before prohibition came into 
effect and for some years after. The institution 
has a large stone quarry and conducts a large 
crushing plant. Before the days of prohibition 
there were enough convicts to operate the plant 
and furnish two gangs on the highway. Since 
prohibition, there have hardly ever been convicts 
enough to operate the crushing plant. They now 
hire outside labor most of the time and have 
none for highway gangs. 

“T believe that a large part of the honest-minded 
men and women of our land will say there is less 
crime, less suffering and want, and less drunken- 
ness than in the time of the open bar. Yours for 
prohibition and for law enforcement.”—C. L. H., 
New York. 









































































from MISSOURI * CANADA 


Long-distance Ford tourist 
finds new road to economy 


A Missouri man who drove his Ford to Canada and back 
reports to us that he made two major discoveries: 

(1) He found he used a surprisingly small amount of 
oil by using Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E.”’ And the Ford was 
two years old! 

(2) He discovered that Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” is the 
easiest of all Ford lubricants to get. He found Mobiloil 
“E” wherever he went. 

* * 7 ~ 


a the mileage secured on Mobiloil ““E” may 
vary somewhat in Fords of differing ages and 
mechanical conditions, one common comment is, “I get 
better mileage from “E”’ than I ever secured from any 
other oil.” 


Two other almost invariable observations are, “‘I have 
practically no carbon now,” and “‘even under the severest 
operating conditions my engine rarely gets uncomfort- 
ably hot.” 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” is the correct grade for Fords. 


For the differential of your Ford car use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant. 


for TOURING 


The new sealed 1-quart can is ideal 
while touring. two or three 
under the seat. Now on sale in the 
Middle West, New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania and will be 
extended to other states as rapidiy as 
possible. Prices 35c or 3 for $1.00. 


for your 

HOME GARAGE 
The 5-gal. can or 15-, 30-, or 
55-gal. steel drum of Mobiloil 
provides an ideal home supply 
of lubricating oil. 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine lubricant for the FORD- 
SON TRACTOR is Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A’’ in 
winter. The correct oil for all other tractors 
is specified in our chart. Ask for it at your 


dealer's. 


Address our nearest branch: 
New York Minnea Rochester 
(Main Office) St. Louis Oklahoma City 
Boston Des Moines Peoria 
Chicago Dalles Albany 
Philadelphia Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Me. 
Detroit Milwaukee a icld, Mass. 
|e pet ; Buffalo ew Haven 

is 








VACUUM OIL. COMPANY 





| mystery to me how he does it. 
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™ y THAT was the 
matter with 
your car Sunday?” I asked as Sammy strolled 
up the front walk and established himself on 
the lowest step of the front porch. When 
Sammy sits down he draws his knees up and 
wraps his arms around them. His legs are so 
long that his knees come up almost to his chin. 
[ used to think, when I first knew Sammy, that 
if he had another fold to him he would strongly 
resemble a folding rule. His sitting down is 
an art in itself. The average boy lets “all holds 
go" and flops down. Not so Sammy. His 
movements are never hurried—just a gradual 
“letting go” of all his muscles. He doesn’t 
sit down, he subsides. It has always been a 
I tried it once 
or twice myself, with embarrassing results— 
that is, the results would have been embarrass- 
ing had there been any one to witness the 
performance. I took care that there wasn’t. 

“Wasn't nothin’ the matter with the car,” 
Sammy replied to my question and grinned at 
me tantalizingly. 

“But, your Dad came puffing into the 
garage at the Corners and said his car was 
stalled and wanted Ed Harvey to tow him 
home or back to the 
garage. Said he had 
been working at it 
for two hours and 
find out 
what was the matter. 
Ed said he couldn't 
get away for an hour 
and vour Pa was very 
much put out. Said 
he had left his family 
in the car.” 

“He did,” was all 
the information 
Sammy volunteered. 

“Did you stay 
there until he got 
back?” 

“We were home 
and had the cows 
milked by the time 
Pa got home.” 

Sammy loves to 
tell a story, but he 
is in no sense of the 
word a “ self-starter.” 
He is slower than the proverbial “molasses in 
January” getting started, but his stories are 
usually worth hearing if one has time to wait 
for them. “Did you get a ride home?” It 
was a particularly lazy afternoon and I had 
plenty of time 

“Well, no, not exactly. 
right, but it was in our own car. Say, Ma 
will never let Pa hear the last of that. We 
had been over to grandpa’s all day and was 
comin’ home when the old tin tank began to 
slow up like the heat was gettin’ too much for 
her, and then she sort of choked a couple of 
times and stopped. Pa says, ‘Now what in—’ 
I don’t know what he was going to say but 
before he could get it out Ma spoke up quick 
and says, 

“** William, remember this is Sunday,” and 
Pa finished up, just like that was what he 
intended to say all the time. 

“*_Tophet is the matter with this dinged 
thing! Ma bit her lip and didn’t say anything 
more and Pa climbed out of the car.” Sammy 
paused and looked at me reflectively. “Say, 
if I was as fat as Pa I wouldn’t eat so much. 
It isn’t so bad in cold weather, for then the 
fat kinda keeps you warm, I guess, but in hot 
weather it must be sumpen awful. Well, you 
know how hot it was about four o'clock Sunday 
afternoon, and out in the middle of that road 
it was hotter than any place. Pa started to 
crank the car and all the time he cranked and 
cranked he was having me do things with the 
levers. But all he could get out of that car 
was an occasional sputter. First he had me 
joggle the spark lever up and down and then 
the gas lever, and then he had me turn on the 
ignition and then turn it off. He kept hollerin’ 
so many things at me that he got me all mixed 
up and when he said ‘Turn on more gas, 
I pushed the spark lever down instead. The 
blamed old engine gave a splutter and the 
crank flew back and knocked Pa over in the 
road. I asked him if I should get out and 
crank a while and he said, kinda nasty and 
sarcastic like, ‘You, what good would you 
be out here. What good are you ever when 
real help is needed?’ I guess he was kinda 
sore because I joggled the wrong lever. Pa 
gets excited awful easy, but Ma said, sort of 
soothing, 

“*Remember, William, he’s your son. I 
don’t know exactly what she meant, but I 
guess Pa did, for it made him madder than 
ever, and he went at that old car as though 
he would start her or bust. When he stopped 
for breath Ma said, ‘Will, are you sure there 


We rode home all 


Pa and His Flivver 


It Needed More Than Reputation to Run On 
By E. M. FRUIT 
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is plenty of gas in 
ae? tank?’ Pa put hishase 
on his hips and just glared at Ma. 

“*Woman,’ he almost shouted, “do you 
suppose that if I was out of gas I would be out 
here as this car for an hour; do you 
suppose I am trying to pump som i 
the tank with this Ae Or pales eo 
think I am winding it up like a toy engine 
and when I get it wound up enough it will run?” 
Pa was gettin’ warmer than the sun and crank- 
ing the car naturally made him. Ma looked 
at him and grinned. 

“Will,” she said, ‘I'd give a dollar if you 
could see yourself right now.’ Pa did look 
awful funny. He stood there in the middle of 
the road with his feet spraddled out and his 
hands on his hips. The sweat was running 
down his face making furrows in the dirt 
that had settled on him. He had pushed his 
hat back and run his fingers through his hair 
and it was standin’ straight up. One eye was 
awfully black where he had rubbed it with his 
greasy hand. 

“** Tf all you have to do is to comment on my 
personal appearance, you might get out here 
and try cranking this blankety blank car,’ 
Pa snorted. 

“*No, thank you,’ 
says Ma, ‘I am = 
comfortable right 
here. But, hones 
Will, I wish you 
— look in the 
tank. It just might 
be that, you ne 
I'll admit that you 
are seldom mistaken, 


but it is just barely 
possible you might 
be this time.’ — 
hadn’t said that lastI 
guess Pa might have 
looked just to satisfy 
her, but after she 
said that he wouldn't 
look anyway. 

“** Tf you haven't a 
suggestion to make 
with some sense to 
it, don’t make any 
at all.’ Pa sure was 
gettin’ mad. 

“*Very well, says Ma, as sweet as you 
please, ‘I couldn't make you understand any 
other kind, so I won't offér any more,’ and she 
fished out a book she had borrowed from 
grandma and started to read. Pa went at that 
old engine like he was going to take it apart to 
see what made it go, or why it didn’t go. First 
he took out all the spark plugs and then put 
them back. Then he squinted at the carbure- 
ter and examined the timer and every time he 
did something to the engine he would go back 
and crank her again. Say, if that crank had 
been a spring that old piece of junk would 
have been wound up till she would have run 
a month without stopping. But it wasn’t any 
use. He couldn't even get a splutter out of 
her any more. It looked as hough the old 
boat was anchored for keeps. At last Pa had 
to give it up. He had done everything he 
could think of except take it all apart and said 
everything he dared say, it being Sunday and 
Ma sittin’ right there. 

“*Sally,’ he said, ‘I’m going over to the 
Corners and have Ed Harvey come and tow 
this, this—’ but Ma looked at him pretty 
severe and he sort of choked and swallowed— 
‘worthless piece of junk’ (though you 
see plain as day that that wasn't what he 
wanted to say at all)—‘over to the garage oF 
on home. Maybe some one will come along 
and you and Sammy can get a ride home. You 
needn’t worry about leaving the car. No one 
would steal it—not even for old iron. Tl 
take the old rattle trap home and make a bon- 
fire of it.’ ; 

“*Why bother to take it home then, Ma 
said. ‘You can make a bonfire of it here @ 
the road and save the expense of having it 
towed home.’ Ma acted just like she thought 
Pa really intended to burn it. Pa glared at 
her a minute and Ma said, ‘Dont you 
think that would be better, Will? of 

“*Don’t be a fool,’ Pa snorted and went 
up the road. Ma just laughed and 
after him, . 

“*T won't, William. I'll iano ns you. 

“ After Pa had got a little ways up the 
Ma said, ‘Now, } see we'll see whether my 
guess was correct or not.’ Say, that old . 
was drier than Pa was after he had cranked , 
car for an hour. There wasn t a spoo 
gas. It seemed like a pretty good joke «5 
but it didn’t seem quite so funny by the 
I got back from Hanfords a half mile up 
road where Ma sent me to get a gallon fa 
I asked Ma why she didn’t holler to Pa 

(Continued on page 509) 


Deserves Another. 
—Courtesy Judge. 
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Killing Weeds With Dust 






operating. 


Only An Experiment—But It Looks Good 


\ HAT would By W. 
happen to 

American cartoonists if the farm boy’s 
perennial job of having to pull weeds 
when the fish are biting best in the 
creek near the “Old Swimmin’ Hole” 
ceased to exist? Supposing he could 
spend a short time walking up and down 
the garden or corn field early in the 
morning and then spend the rest of the 
long day enjoying himself at some other 
tasks or play, wouldn’t the question of 
the millennium be raised again with all its 
force and intensity? 

No, all this isn’t the idle dreaming of 
some misguided individual but the 
beginning of suggestion of things that are 
on the way to become an actual reality. 
The day of weed pulling—or rather the 
pulling of weeds of certain types and 
varieties—will in time be relegated to the 
background along with the cradle and the 
sickle. Experiments and trials carried out 
by the writer last summer point to the 
use of certain dusting materials as the 
successor to the farm boy and elbow 
grease as a weed eradicator, in some parts 
of New York State at least. 


Solutions First Used 


For a long time it has been known 
that a solution of iron sulphate and water 
sprayed on to young mustard when the 
first four leaves are showing will kill a 
large percentage of the mustard and at 
the same time the oats or corn will be but 
little affected. Copper sulphate has been 
used in much the same manner and also 
with beneficial results. The making of 
the solutions has been such a laborious 
process, and the securing of the proper 
rigging for the spraying job has been so 
expensive that many have been deterred 
from using this method of eradicating the 
mustard from their crops. 

In the old days when farm help was 
plentiful and cheap the mustard was kept 
from spreading on many farms by the 
original and primitive method of pulling 
—all hands spending some time in going 
over the corn and grain fields each year 
and removing any mustard plants that 
might be found. Some farmers, however, 
never got around to take this precaution 
so there were always spots of infection 
where the mustard kept its hold and in 
this way succeeded in keeping the careful 
farmer continually on the hunt in order to 
preserve his own acres from this marauder. 

With the labor question entering more 
and more into the problem the mustard 
has gradually gotten a foothold on many 
farms where for many years it had been 
kept under control. Many farmers looked 
at the spraying methods as a possible 
means of relief, but even where this was 
tried for a time, as in certain sections of 
Jefferson County, New York State, it was 
finally discarded, mainly for the reasons 
mentioned-above. 


The New Idea of Dust 


The sight of fields of oats and even of 
corn, almost completely yellow with the 
blossoms of wild mustard, or charlock as 
itis known in some sections, has gotten to 
be a familiar sight in the early days of 
summer or late days of spring. To the 
Writer, as county agricultural agent, this 
yellow wave had an ominous appearance, 
both as to its effect on the yield of the 
crop in which it was growing, and on the 
markets which would ultimately be closed 
to the products from those same acres. 

Successful use of dusts in place of 
‘prays for the control of potato troubles 
and fruit diseases and insects lead to the 
question why not dusts for controlling 
Weeds too. So the problem was taken to 
H. A. Van Orden, field representative for 

Niagara Sprayer Company, and 
ussed. As a result of this discussion a 
Special dust that was being used by the 
Company was utilized for experiments to 
carried out in the North Country, by 
farm bureau and the company 


I. ROE It was with many 
questionings and 
hopes that the writer started the first set 


of trials early one morning in June, while 


the young mustard plants were struggling 
with the oat plants for a breath of air and 
a glimpse of sunlight. The dust was 
applied with a simple plunger type of 
blowgun but the diffusion was efficient, 
and the strips where the material was put 


on showed a slight color after being gone | 


over. 

All kinds of conditions were worked 
under, in an effort to have the trials as 
varied as possible, and to insure a fair 
field to the materials used, as well as 
having everything entirely on a practical 


and workable basis. 


The Mustard Disappeared 


When the time came for the mustard 
to become a beautiful yellow the acres of 
oats that had not been dusted were as 
usual a wonderful flower garden, but there 
were strips that showed a dark green 
color—the color of oats in a very healthy 
condition. Wherever the dust had been 
applied the mustard had taken its de- 
parture leaving the oat plants in sole 
possession of the field. 

Another application was made at this 


time on portions of the field that were | 


yellow. A week later the mustard plants 
were shriveled and dying, and the seed 


pods that formed on the lower parts of the | 


plants were also withered. This showed 
that the dust would work after the plants 
were rapidly approaching maturity, and 
that the period of time for destroying this 
pest is considerably longer than has been 
commonly considered the case. 


Best Results After Dew 


The results of the different trials 
showed that the best results were secured 
when the dew was still on the plants and 
the wind not blowing, although partial 
control of the weed was secured even with 


the high wind and the plants entirely dry | 


at the time of application. No record 
was kept as to the effect of the eradication 
of the mustard on the total yield of oats, 
as the aim was to find out whether the 
dusting material would effectively kill the 
mustard under different conditions and at 
various stages of growth. 

Another interesting thing that came to 
light was the discovery that the foliage 


and plants of Canadian thistle and rag | 


weed were also killed by the application 
of the material. Lambs quarter was not 
injured to any extent, and no damage 
was done to the oat plants bevond a 
slight discoloration of parts of a few 
leaves where a very heavy dose happened 
to land. The quantity of dust used 
varied from ten to twenty pounds and as 
the cost in small quantities is about 
twenty cents per pound the cost is com- 
paratively small. A knapsack duster 
with a wide nozzle can cover a wide strip 
at a time, and that enables a man walking 
along to do a good job with a minimum 
amount of time and effort. For large 
areas a horse power machine could be 
used. 


To Continue the Experiments 


So important were the results of these 
trials to the farmers of the North Country 
that the officers of the Jefferson County 
Farm Bureau have decided to carry on 
these trials again in 1924 on a much larger 
scale, and commissioned the new county 
agent, O. G. Agne, to spend considerable 
time in working them through to a 
thoroughly local application. The dust 
will also be used on canning peas in large 
trials to test out its efficacy in controlling 
weeds in that crop. Only one trial was 
carried through last year but it proved 
very satisfactory according to W. A. 
Mather—the farmer who was growing the 
peas, and County Agent Roe, who initiated 











the work. 
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ntroducing the 


NEW Kelly Cord 


For Commercial Use 


—an extra rugged tire that 
will stand up under the rough 
all-around service tires are 
calleduponto giveonthe farm 


It doesn’t need much examination of the new 
Kelly Cord to convince a car-owner that here isa 
real tire. 


The new Kelly Cord has all the good qualities 
of the famous Kelly Kant-Slip, plus extra strong 
sidewalls and a much more massive tread, with 
reinforced shoulders that add to the life of the tire. 


Developed originally to meet the need for a 
dependable pneumatic truck tire, the new Kelly 
Cord has been giving such phenomenal service 
that our dealers and the public alike demanded it 
in sizes suitable for passenger cars and the smaller 
trucks. 


Now you. can get it in all sizes from 30x3% 
up to 40x8. 


Whether your driving is done over “hard” 
roads or rutted dirt roads, the new Kelly Cord will 
give you unequalled service, 


Try one on your car or truck, 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. 33 New York 
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Cords will run 10,000 miles—guaranteed—often up to 18,000 
miles. What is the use of 

One-third on tires is a 
because Riverside Oversize Cords are guaranteed 
miles service om your car. 

And this guarantee is fifty-one years old. It has back of it 
fifty-one years of straightforward dealing. 

Quality Gives the 

The big mileage of Riverside Oversize Cords over ——- roads 
is put into them in the factory. It is the mileage built in by 
quality. High, thick, strong treads—frsts in every particular— 
built with the largest amount of good live rubber. 

This extra Quality of Riverside Cords has made us the largest 
retailers of tires in this country. One user tells another. Just 
Riverside Oversize Cords. You, too, may as well save one-thi 

You Don't Risk One Cent 

Before you buy any tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 or $15.00 more. 

Then, if you don’t find them the equal of any first-quality 
@versize cord made,send them back. We will refund your money, 

These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 

CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size 


ying one-third more? 
ig saving. And this sa 


ing is sure— 
‘or 10,000 


POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
28c 32x4 $20.95 45c 
42c 34x4 21.95 48c 
43¢ 33x5 28.75 58c 
43¢ 35x5 29.95 6le 


Wire your order. Orders received by telegraph will be shipped 
O. D. Write today to our house nearest you for 
free Auto Supply Book. Address Dept. 50-T. 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Jat one of our wonderful bargains 

Set comprises a 4, 4 or 5 foot iron 
“*Pride”’ enameled roll rim bath tub, one 19 inch 

tae roll rim enameled fat-back lavatory 
a syphbon action, wash-down water closet 
with porcelain tank, oak post hinge 
seat; all china index faucets, nickel- 
plated traps, and all nickel-plated fittings 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254.W. 34 St., Bet, 7th-Sth Aves., N.Y. C 


Send for 
Catalog 40 














DON’T CUT OUT 

A Shoe Boil, Capped 

Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
ar remove the hair. and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St, Springfield, Mass. 

















If There is Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 


ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Columns 
of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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THIS IS WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT 


HY-POWER TIMER 





FOR FORDS 


The sliding shoe principle 
permits the glass hardeni 
of the ra contacts an 
oe—breaks down the oil 
aim. producing a positive 
r’ every 90 degrees. 
Makes the motor start easily. run smoothly, 
and take hills on high Produces more mileage 
on less gasoline. Costs less and gives longer 
service END YOUR TIMER TROUBLES 
GET A HY-POWER TODAY : 
If your Dealer can't supply you. 
send us $1.00 with your Dealer's 
name, and we will ship it to you 
direct 
HY-POWER MPG. CO. 
Dept. E, MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Outwears 
Roller 
Type 

Timers 

















HEAVES 1s your herse afflictedy 
Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.50 
Money beck if not satisfactory 
can at $1.25 often sufficient. in powder form. 


NEWTON'S 


P A Veterinary’s Compound 
mam2s for Horses, Cattle, Hogs. 
Worm Expeller, Conditioner, 
Indigestion, Heaves, Coughs, 
Distemper. 65¢ and $1.25 

Most for cost cans. At dealersor post- 

The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohie 
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FOR UNLOADING MAY WITH GAS 
ENGINE. HAS QUICK RETURN 
ORUM AND BAND BRAKE BOTH 
ORUMS OPERATED FROM LOAD 
BY ONE ROPE. SEND FOR CIRCU- 
LARS. 


THE FARRELL HOIST 
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JOHN FARRELL & SON 
NEWTON, CO, Mod, 














FRIEND Traction POTATO SPRAYER 


MIGHM PRESSURE 
GLaRs 
mains 


"FRIEND MFG.Co.. Gassoar. HY 
© wis Amar i Ga ealonBareas aR 


Send for Catalog 
“FRIEND” CERTIFIED SEED POTATO SPRAYERS 
“Friond” Mfg. Co., Gasport, N. Y. 


PATENTS tees 


| for personal opinion. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Regis 
tered. Patent 733 Security Savings & Com’! 
Bank Bidg., from Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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10,000 Mile Guarantee and You Save 13 


What more can any other tire do for you? Riverside Oversize 


Dairymen Unite for Action 


(Continued from front cover) 


done was made because thousands gf 
farmers have told us personally and ig — 


a conference board committee represent- 
ing the organized and unorganized dairy- 
men which could meet and determine a 
common basis on which all the dairymen 
of this territory could sell their milk. 
There followed discussions as to how 
this committee should be made up, 


| and a motion finally prevailed that this 








producers’ conference board committee 
should for the present at least consist of 
fifteen members, three from the Eastern 
States Milk Producers, three from the 
Sheffield Farms Company Producers, 
three from the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, three from the 
Non-pooling Dairymen’s Coéperative As- 
sociation, and three from the unorganized 
group. 


Personnel of the Conference Committee 


After this, each group again met sepa- 
rately and appointed temporary members 
of this commission or committee. These 
temporary members are as follows: 

Sheffield Farms Company Producers: 
C. Fred Boshart, Lowville, N. Y.; C. W. 
Halliday, North Chatham, N. Y.; Fred 
E. Mather, Ulster, Pa. 

Dairymen’s League Coéperative Associa- 
tion: F. H. Thompson, Holland Patent, 
N. Y.; Henry Burden, Cazenovia, N. Y.; 
Charles Tuck, 120 West 42nd St., New 
York City. 

Eastern States Milk Producers: Morgan 
Garlock, Utica, N. Y.; B. G. Van Alstine, 


Canajoharie, N. Y.; Roscoe Sargent, 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
Non-pooling Dairymen’s Codéperative 


Association: W.S. Rhodes, Little Falls, 
N. Y.; C. W. Newton, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
A. P. Williams, Mannsville, N. Y. 

Independent Dairymen: S. W. Bauder, 
Fort Plain, N. Y.; Stanley Piszezek, New- 
port, N. Y.; Homer Jones, Homer, N. Y. 

The committee immediately organized, 
elected Henry Burden of Cazenovia, a 
League representative, as chairman, and 
C. W. Halliday, of North Chatham, repre- 
senting the Sheffield Farms Company 
Producers, as secretary. As some of the 
representatives present did not have au- 
thority from their board of directors, the 
appointments on this committee will 
either be confirmed or changed to other 
representatives later. The committee set 
the date of its first meeting for business on 
Saturday, May 24th, and the place at 
Utica. 


Big Field Opens Up 


Many details were discussed at the 
meeting, among which was a plan for 
holding a similar meeting in every dairy 
county which might lead perhaps to the 
appointment of an advisory council, con- 
sisting of both organized and unorganized 
dairymen to work with and advise the 
general conference committee as to what 
should be done from time to time. Mr. 
Burden, the chairman, announced that 
the committee would be glad to receive 
suggestions and plans which any thinking 
dairyman might wish to give that might 
help the situation. As was stated at the 
meeting, no one plan will be adopted in its 
entirety, but out of the many different 
suggestions, a practical program can be 
made up. 


Must Not Stop Here 


Of course, the action taken at Utica is 
only the first step toward harmony among 
producers in this section. The matter 
cannot be dropped here. If the commit- 
tee does not have the sincere backing of 
the dairy marketing organizations and of 
the independent dairymen, it will not be 
able to accomplish much. But we believe 
that every dairy farmer has had a good 
taste lately of what cut-throat methods 
lead to. So we are therefore very enthu- 
siastic that this committee may be able to 
accomplish something and we are glad 
that the plan which has been advocated 
so strongly for months by both the 
American AcricuLturist and the Rural 
New Yorker gives some signs of bearing 
fruit. The emphatic demand by both 
these farm papers that something must be 
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letters of the terrible situation which 

face. It is a situation for which we wer 
determined must be remedied and as we 
have said many times, there is only one 


remedy—that is, GET TOGETHER. 


Among the Farmers Along the 
Southern Tier of New York 
QeowERyY weather has delayed seed. 


ing, but some who have land that 
dries out readily have sowed oats, and 
planted some potatoes. Some have also 
gotten in early garden stuff. 

Bad roads have almost stopped the 
hauling of hay on dirt highways. The 
market has been strong for a long time, 
being just now about $22 for good hay, 
Straw brings about $16. A buyer for 
North Carolina markets has taken some 
small lots around Binghamton. 

* * + 


The dwelling on the George Wakefield 
farm between Delano’s Corners and West 
Chenango in the township of Maine 
Broome County, burned to the ground, 
April 29th. Nothing whatever was saved, 
By fighting hard the neighbors succeeded 
in keeping the barn nearby and other 
outbuildings from burning. For the time 
being the family has quarters in a house 
on the Vincent farm. There was an 
insurance of $2,500 on the house and $500 
on the contents, which will by no means 
equal the loss. While pumping water 
Mrs. Wakefield became exhausted and 
had to have medical attention. 

* * * 

The highway officials of Broome 
County have notified the parties who have 
had the contract for rebuilding the road 
from Union to Union Center for some two 
years and have not done more than to 
prepare the bed for filling, that they must 
take it up at once or forfeit their contract. 
The road is in very bad condition. Lack 
of help has been the plea of the con- 
tractors for permitting the job to stand 
still so long. 

» * 

James Quinn who has sold a large part 
of his farm at Hinman’s Corners, five 
miles northeast of Binghamton, had an 
auction about a week ago, realizing some 
$4,500 for the stock and other stuff sold. 
Cows averaged $78 a head, ranging from 
340 to $130. Fifty head of grade Hol 
steins were disposed of at that time— 


E.L.V 


News From the New York Farm 
Bureaus 

NV R. HORACE MOSES has made 4 

fine contribution to Essex County 
Fair by donating a $20,000 building for 
the fair grounds at Westport. 
housing some of the executive offices of the 
society, this building will provide space 
for boys and girls in junior acheivement 
work, with baths, bunks, etc., for about 
40 children and a big auditorium which 
may be used for exhibits and for meet- 
ings of agricultural societies such as 
Farm Bureau and Pomona Grange. 
Better buildings are needed on most 
county fair grounds. 

7 = 

Charles D. Dunn of Millbrook, N. Y+ 
has just purchased a bull calf from 
kill Farms, of which Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., is owner. This calf’s name is Fis 
Jennie Sir Winana May and is a gram 
of Winana Segis May 2nd, holder of the 
New York State record for 10 months at 
414 years with the production of 
pounds of butter and 19,945 pounds 
milk. 

** * 

Service questionaires have been sent 
out to farmers in many counties for their 
use in requesting service from the Farm 
Bureaus in helping solve their indivi oa 
farm problems. In Albany County a 
farmers have returned questionnaires . 
which they have requested help on 
large variety of topics.—CHAS. 


'AYLOR. 
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Federated Growers Meet 
National Marketing Co-op’s First Year a Success 


IVE or ten years By M. C. 

ago a nation-wide 
cooperative agency for the distribu- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, owned and 
managed by farmers, would have been 
considered an almost impossible dream. 
To-day it is an accomplished fact. 
Twenty-five thousand growers in 39 
States, the membership of about 50 
member cooperative associations and 
exchanges, sold and distributed 33,510 
ears of these perishable products to 772 
cities and towns in 1923. Ninety-three 
per cent. of this business was done on an 
F. O. B. basis, on the whole with quite 
general satisfaction to the grower mem- 
bers and with a small surplus at the end 
of the year. 


Started on Strong Foundation 


This rather remarkable result for the 
frst year of operation was obtained 
through the Federated Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers, Inc., which has just con- 
cuded its first annual meeting in Chicago. 
It was made possible by the good ground 
work laid by the national organization 
committee appointed by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in 1921, by 
the purchase of the going business of 
nearly 30,000 cars of the then North 
American Fruit Exchange, by good sales 
management, and by the fine support 
given by its member cooperatives. The 
guiding hand of so experienced a general 
manager as Arthur R. Rule was also no 
small factor in its success. The repre- 
sentatives of the member cooperative 
associations and exchanges who met in 
Chicago to hear the first annual reports 
of their officers and employees, to elect a 
new Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee and to make plans for the 
future came from many States and rep- 
resented many products. 


Covers the Whole Country 


At this assemblage growers of Cal- 
fornia oranges, Texas onions, Idaho 
peaches and prunes, Northwestern apples 
and Michigan grapes discussed their 
common problems and interests with 
growers of Arkansas strawberries, Florida 
vegetables, Georgia watermelons, New 
Jersey apples and potatoes, and Illinois, 
Virginia and Western New York fruit. 
New Jersey fruit and potato growers were 
represented at the meeting by C. B. 
Lewis and H. W. Jeffers and Western 
New York fruit growers by the writer. 
The reports of the staff and the discus- 
sions which followed brought out many 
points themselves worthy of a page of 
discussion, but which space will not at this 
time permit repeating. However, AMER- 
IAN AGRICULTURIST readers are entitled 
to have at least a brief summary of the 
high points in the year’s business of this 
new and successful enterprise, which 
undoubtedly points the way to other 
similar national agencies. 


Handling Big Volume of Business 
_ The first fact which impressed an 
interested observer whose fruit is being 
marketed by this agency was the sub- 
stantial tonnage which the organization 
handled during its first year, and that this 
tepresented a growth of ten to fifteen 
per cent. over the business of the old 
North American Fruit Exchange during 
previous year. The continuance of 
this healthy growth is practically assured 
by the recent addition to the membership 
@ the business of the Texas onion 
growers, the Georgia and North Carolina 
peach growers, the Florida potato grow- 
*f$ associations and others. Thirty-three 
usand cars of fruits and vegetables 
Probably represents a money value of 
about $25,000,000. Approximately thirty 
Per cent. of the business was contributed 
potatoes, about twenty-eight per cent. 
¥ apples and about twenty-four per cent. 
Y peaches and pears, the remainder being 
e up of oranges, onions, watermelons 
other products. And yet the 
ated handles only about four per 


BURRITT cent. of the tonnage 

of perishable fruits 
and vegetables in the U. S., so there is 
plenty of room for further growth. 
Much additional volume can be handled 
by the present organization, and such 
volume would help materially in reducing 
the cost of distribution and in improving 
the service. 


Handling Produce Economically 


That this amount of business was 
handled in a year of high costs under 
uncertain conditions and in the first year 
of operation as a cooperative, not only 
without a deficit but with a small but 
substantial reserve and revolving fund 
of $36,343.38 was the next fact that 
impressed one faverably. This was 
accomplished also in the face of a heavy 
reduction in the probable tonnage ex- 
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pected at the beginning of the year, due | 
to very unfavorable weather conditions | 


in the South, which necessitated a 
vigorous pruning of expenses in the 


middle of the year. This showed that the | 


management could economize when it 


became necessary, and tends to give | 


confidence in the management of the 
organization. 
deserves much credit for the handling of 
his part of the Federated’s work during 
the past year. 


Giving Good Service 


The prices received by the grower are 
always large factors in measuring the 
success of any cooperative undertaking. 
No one attending the annual meeting of 
the Federated could fail to be struck with 
the general satisfaction of its members 
with the sales and distribution service 
which they had received. Of course not 
every one was pleased. 
impossible. 
tive suggestions for the future. 


On the 


Treasurer W. W. Pickard | 


That would be | 
There were many construc- | 


other hand, many members were enthu- | 
siastic in their praises of the service. | 
Among these were the growers of Sowega | 


(Southwest Georgia) melons, Satsuma 
(Alabama) oranges, Inwood (Virginia) 
apples, and Wenoka (Wenatchee-Oka- 
nogan, Washington) apples. This satis- 
faction was formally expressed by the 
meeting in a resolution approving the 
policies and management of the F. F. & 
V. G. during the past year. 

Another impression gained at the 
meeting was the evidently conservative 
but at the same time constructive outlook 
of both membership and management. 
Members want to tell other cooperatives 
of the worth of the Federated Service. 
Some wanted the volume handled doubled 
next year but this was generally thought 
to be too rapid growth. The Sales 
Manager, John Deegan, to whom much 
of the credit for the excellent sales 
service should go, also sounded this note 
and made several constructive suggestions 
for increasing the efficiency of the sales 
service. Among these were the further 
expansion of the chain store and the 
small town business, replacing more 
brokers with salaried salesmen in the 
destination markets and helping retailers 





to better merchandizing practices. He 


stated that the trade generally looked | 


upon Federated products as having high | 
standards of quality and pack. 


Officers Elected 


Twenty-one directors were elected, 
sixteen from the membership and five at 
large. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher 
of the AmMerIcAN AGRICULTURIST, was 
one of the latter. The directors chose as 
officers for 1924 the following: President, 
H. W. Jeffers of New Jersey; 1st Vice- 
President, C. P. Earley of California; 





2nd Vice-President, J. L. Benton of 
Georgia; Secretary, C. B. Lewis of New 
Jersey; and Treasurer, W. W. Pickard of | 
New Jersey. Messrs. Jeffers, Earley and | 
Lewis were also elected members of the 
executive committee together with A. O. | 
Eckert of Illinois and M. C. Burritt of 
New York. | 


. 


Do You own G. L. F. Stock? 


A six per cent dividend will be paid to 
G. L. F. shareholders in June. Checks are 
now being written. There are several hun- 
dred shareholders who have changed theiri 
addresses and cannot now be located. 

“THE G. L. F. SHAREHOLDER”, 
an eight-page report, is being mailed on 
May 20th to all G. L. F. stockholders on 
record on April 1, 1924, for the triple pur- 
pose of: 

1—reporting on the present financial 

condition of the G. L. F. 

2—announcing the details of the 1924 

feed pool, and 

3—checking the address of shareholders. 


WATCH FOR “THE SHAREHOLDER” 


If you do not receive “The G. L. F. 
SHAREHOLDER” by June i, 1924, it 
means that your address is wrong on the 
books of the G. L. F. and that you will not 
receive your dividend check. 


Watch for “‘ THE SHAREHOLDER,”’ 
and if you do not get it, write 


THE COOPERATIVE G. L. F. 


EXCHANGE 
Executive Office Ithaca, N. Y. 






































Get 
Bumper Crops 


with SOLVAY 


Fields that ye little cost you just as much 
labor as fields that give you big. Sour soil is 
often the cause —correct it, make the soil sweet, the 
field fertile, the crop big, the profit large, by using 


SOLVAY PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 


Don't wonde: ha bi —Use li d hem, 

exducgebar Gp aE ek oot Dee 
away and for years . Safe, will not burn—easy to apply. 

Learn all about Lime. Write for the SOLVAY Lime Book—it’s free! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



























































CALLAHAN DISTRIBUTOR CO. Box 27, Wellsboro, Pa. 
(RE SE TTT 






“Saves Hand Forking in the Mow” 


UsE IT with any make of horse fork to put away the 
hay just where you want it. A fourteen-year-old boy 
can easily operate it and doa better job than three men ™ 
with hand forks. Does away with hard center in the mow—no 
more “‘fire-fanged” hay. Mow holds more and hay comes out easier. Simple 
practical and permanent. In practical use for two seasons. Will pay for itself 
in a week—and last a lifetime. Sold on a money- guarantee, your 
dealer. If he cannot supply you write us direct. 


Send for free booklet and price. 











When writing advertisers, 


Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 















SIMPLICITY 


Produces Clean Milk 
at Lowest Cost 


QIMPLICITY ! That’s why the 
Hinman Milker is so easy to keep 
thoroughly clean that low-bacteria 
milk is natural to it. That’s whyit’sso 
dependable—costs next to nothing 
for upkeep—pays for itself on average 
dairies in less than a year. That’s 
why it has proved, for over 15 years, 
and on many thousands of dairies, 
that it is a reliable profitmaker, sav- 























nolan Yelve Chamber 
Easy to clean as a tumbler, Com 
a for the lve of the machine. 
hink what this means. 
part easily 












ing % milking time. 


profits and greater pleasure. 


SEVENTEENTH ST. 


Get ail the facts about famous Hinman 
Simplicity—what others tell you it is doing 
for them—what'it means to your own better 


Send for our Big Catalog to-day! 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 











Write at once 
for unusual 





op 
open. 


















service. 
money. 
storage space 





Heavy matching, 





on door front. 


Write today for our 
catalog and prices. 





You Can Tell GLOBES by Their Roofs 


HEN you buy a GLOBE SILO you know you are 
getting a silo which is durable and gives perfect 


But more! 
The exclusive GLOBE extension roof gives 100% 
takes care of settling—and reduces the cost 
per net ton capacity. 

GLOBE SILOS are made of high quality fir and spruce. 
double spline, sealed joints and our flexible 
door combine to make it absolutely airtight. Swelling and shrink- 
ing are taken care of by hoops easily adjustable from ladder 


address Globe Silo Company Borie Unadilla, N. Y. 


You know that i will save you 


























ae FRONT — © FAME| 
7° GRIFFIN SILO FAME 
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Before 
yourself to investigate the big advantage of “that 
GRIFFIN Door.” 
to swell and stick. 
Front. 
than they ever expected. 

Discount to Agents if there isno GRIFFIN Agent In your territory. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO: 


Box 3, HUDSON FALLS,N-Y. 


you buy your new silo, you owe it to 


Always tight and no chance 
Permanent steel ladder on 
Farmers write that the GRIFFIN is more 








$10 Down Buys 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


We offer for sale several wonderfully bred 
registered Holstein bull calves on the in- 
stallment plan. Prices fr to $100 
This is your opportunity to a pure 


bred bull. 


m $50 


get 


Write for particulars 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr. 
Fishkill Farms 
Hopewell Junction, New York 














CATTLE 


MINERAL‘. 


teed to give 
satisfaction or 





MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, 





175 “ino curses For Sale 


30 head ready to freshen, 10o head due to 
freshen during March, April and May. All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 


We sell DIRECT-FROM - THE 
FACTORY. Keep the salesman’s 
salary and the agent’s commission 
in your own pocket. 


LOS 





INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. 
Dept. 12 MEADVILLE, PA. 





HOLSTEIN Extra fine lot registered 

cows fresh jor soon due 
10 registered heifers soon due 20 registered heifers 
ready to breed. 4 bigh record service bulls. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 








READ the 


BABY CKICK 


Advertising 
On Pages 507, 508 and 509 














at Will Cut Your Bacteria Count 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 


Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.75; 10 Ibe. $3.00. Sm Sibe. $1.25: 
10ibe. $2.00. Pay when received: pipe recipe free. 
‘ FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, 








Pennsylvania’s oie Plan 





American Agriculturist, May 24, 


The Details of the Modified Accredited Area Plan 


N earlier articles we have discussed; 

rather fully the bovine tuberculosis 
situation in New York and the different 
plans for controlling and eradicating this 
disease. The following summary of how 
the work is conducted in Pennsylvania is 
taken from a little booklet entitled, 
“Points Everyone Should Know About 
the Modified Accredited Area Plan,” 
written by T. E. Munce, State Veteri- 
narian for Pennsylvania, and publishedeby 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Pennsylvania. 
This summary is so well and interestingly 
written that it will give any dairyman a 
complete idea of just how the work is done 
in Pennsylvania in a few moments’ 
reading. 

We have a large amount of corre- 
spondence which we are going to publish 
later from dairymen in New York State. 
What about you Pennsylvania men? 
Have those of you who have had expe- 
rience been satisfied with the way the 
work was conducted? What are the good 
points and the bad points of the campaign 
as you have seen it worked out? Mr. 
Munce’s statement follows 


Economic Importance 


We recognize several ways in which tuber- 
culosis works to the financial injury of owners 
of live stock: 

1. By destroying animals outright, as when tuberculosis 
is allowed to reach its full development and kill its victims. 

2. By reducing the market value of the animal in those 
cases in which the animal is sold before the disease has 
reached such a stage as to render it entirely unmarketable. 

8. By reducing the breeding value of a herd and its 
general productivity. 

4. By causing a waste of cattle food through feeding it 
to animals that can not give adequate return. 

By infecting other animals, swine, calves, grown 
cattle, through the milk or by contact 

6. By injuring the reputation of a herd, thereby render- 
ing it difficult to dispose of the animals or their products. 

7. By destroying the enthusiasm or interest of the 
breeder in the maintenance of his herd at a high standard. 


Tubereulosis can be and is transmitted from 
animal to man through the consumption of 
infected milk and meat. Medical authorities 
estimate that 25 per cent. of tuberculosis in 
man can be charged to the tuberculous cow. 
If milk is made safe, in lieu of the tuberculin 
test, by pasteurization, it is not practical nor 
economically sound for each producer to install 
a pasteurizing plant on the farm. It must be 
borne in mind that the agricultural populatica 
constitutes a large part of the consuming public 
and the farmer is interested in his own health 
and that of his family even more than he is 
concerned with the health of his live stock. 


The Intradermal Tuberculin Test 


The intradermal tuberculin test (commonly 
known as the tail test) is one of the official 
recognized tests. Several drops of tuberculin 
are injected into the skin. Three days follow- 
ing injection, the veterinarian will observe the 
animals and at that time determine whether 
or not the herd is free or infected with the 
disease. It may be necessary for him to make 
further observations of the herd in connection 
with the test between the fourth and fifth 
day following injection. During the test, the 
milk may be used for any purpose. 

The grade animals which pass the test will 
be marked by inserting a pass tag in each 
animal's ear. The tuberculosis (reacting) 
animals will be marked with a quarantine tag 
and placed in quarantine. The owner is 
required to keep such animals separate and 
apart from other animals. The milk, if any 
is produced, from these animals should not 
be used for any purpose, unless it is boiled or 
properly pasteurized. 


Appraisement and Salvage 


Following the completion of the tuberculin 
test, tuberculous animals (reactors) are 
appraised at their market value, which is 
arrived at by the owner and a Federal or State 
representative. The most that can be secured 
from both Federal and State sources for a 
grade animal is $65.00 and for a registered 
animal, $120.00. In addition to this amount, 
the owner receives the proceeds from the sale 
of the carcass, hide, and offal, providing it 
passes inspection. - But in no case can an 
owner receive more than 90 per cent. of the 
agreed market value for an animal from the 
three sources, 7. e., Federal and State Govern- 
ments, and butcher. Upon completion of the 
appraisement, Federal or State representative 
will issue a permit to move the quarantined 
animal, or animals, to place of slaughter or 
shipment. 

Eighty-five to eighty-eight per cent. of the 


tuberculosis animals (reactors) pass inspection, 
It is to the a of the owner in prac 
tically each case to sell the reactors, subject to 
inspection, rather than sell to the butcher 
outright. 

All tuberculous or reacting animals are 
slaughtered under official supervision accordi 
to Federal and State Meat Hygienic Regula. 
tions, the purpose of which is to determine 
whether or not the meat is fit or unfit for 
human consumption. A decision is reached by 
the extent and character of the lesions found 
upon post-mortem examination. 


The Infected Premises 


The stables, yard, etc., occupied by tubercu- 
lous animals remain infected unless they are 
cleaned and disinfected. Thorough cleaning is 
of equal, if not more, importance than disin- 
fection. Disinfectants can not destroy germs 
with which they do not come in contact. 

Therefore, cleanse the stable thoroughly, 

1. Sweep ceilings, walls and floor. 

2. Remove rotten woodwork and loose boards, particu. 
larly of the floor. 

3. Remove dried accumulations about mangers, floors 
and drains, 

4. If floor of the stable is made of earth, it is well to dig 
it out about six inches or so far as the fluids have pene- 
trated and refill the excavation with fresh earth. 

5. Clean the yards, if possible, of all manure and 
remove to field, plowing same in, or if permitted to 
remain on surface of field, it should be spread lightly and 
cattle should not have access to the field until after the 
sun has had an opportunity to kill all the germs. 

6. Scrub the mangers, feed boxes, stalls and partitions 
with hot water and strong soap, lye, or washing soda. 


Disinfection by State 

Upon completion of thorough cleaning of 
the premises, notify Federal or State repre- 
sentative, or County Agent. A State repre. 
sentative will assist in the disinfection of the 
premises. The disinfecting material is fur- 
nished free of charge. This work is done with 
no expense to you except your labor. All that 
is asked is your assistance and cooperation. 
The disinfector will notify you when he will be 
in a position to disinfect your premises. 


Sanitation Absolutely Essential 

Health is preserved and brought about by 
sanitation. Therefore, proper sanitation on 
premises is most important in keeping animals 
healthy. They are then able to resist disease. 
Sanitation, in its broad sense, means cleanli- 
ness, fresh air and sunlight. Sunlight is the 
cheapest disinfectant known. 

The stable should at all times be kept clean 
and free from filth. A system of ventilation 
is simple to install and need not be expensive. 
Floors of stables should be properly drained. 
Concrete floors are recommended in that they 
are more sanitary. Mangers and — 
facilities should be modeled with a view 
eliminating communicable diseases from animal 
to animal. The yards should be dry and kept 
free as possible from manure. Even though no 
disease exists in a herd, the owner should, as 
preventive measure, thoroughly clean and 
disinfect his stables, yards, etc., at least once 
a year. 

Retest in 60 or 90 days 

A second test is applied to herds that disclose 
tuberculous animals as result of first test. 
This retest, or second test, is applied from sixty 
to ninety days from date of the initial test. In 
a number of herds where the infection 3s 
extensive and deep-seated, one tuberculin test 
is not always sufficient to remove all of the 
tuberculous animals from infected herds. 


Provisions of the Modified Accredited 
Area Plan 

The plan provides that as the result of a 
complete tuberculin test of all the cattle within 
a designated area and less than one-half of one 
per cent. of the cattle are found tuberculous 
the area is then declared by the Federal an 
State Bureaus of Animal Industry an 
Modified Accredited Area. After the ares 
qualifies, the cattle are not required to be agai? 
tuberculin tested for a period of three years. 

The owners enjoy the same privileges 48 9? 
owner of an Accredited Herd during the time 
the area remains in that status. They are per 
mitted to ship cattle for dairy and breeding pu" 
poses interstate for a period of three years @ 
they are not required to tuberculin test 
animals previous to each shipment. a 

If, as the result of the tuberculin test = 
entire cattle population within a —— 
area, more than one per cent. of the 
react, the cattle within the area are — 
annually until such time in which ne he 
one-half of one per cent. of the cattle are 
tuberculous. 

It is necessary to protect the cattle whose 
health has already been determined 
infection within as well as without the ares. 
A committee from the pure b U.S 
organizations and a committee from the &- 

(Continued on page 506) 
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Overland makes Sunday a day of restful en- 
jOyment. 


Church in the morning. Visiting in the after- 
noon. Lots of places to go. Every week-end 
a vacation. Every minute a delightful varia- 
tion from the daily routine on the farm. 


Snuggle down behind the wheel of this big 
new Overland. See how naturally your fingers 
close on the convenient gear shift lever. Ste 

on the gas. Get the thrill of this hill-conquer- 
ing power as you speed up, up and on, over 


What Do You Do Sundays? 


the hills. Feel the deep, luxurious comfort of 
those well upholstered seats. The big car rid- 
ing ease of patented Triplex Springs. 


Know the confidence this sturdy rear axle 
inspires in every Overland driver. Enjoy the 
amazing Overland economy in oil and gasoline. 
More miles tothe gallon. More service from tires. 


Your nearest Overland dealer willgladly dem- 
onstrate to you the many features that make 
folks call Overland the mostautomobile in the 
world for the money. 


Other Overland Modeis: Chassis $395, Roadster $495, Spad Commercial Car $523, Champion $655, Sedan 
$795; all prices f. o. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Join the “‘Ladies’ Clean-Up Club’— 


\ housewife in the West told us recently 
the new “Clean-Up Club” she had 


organized in her section. The ladies get to- 


about 


gether once a week and discuss the newest 


and best methods for brightening up the 


home and making it more livable. 


l his lady rep rted that she has had her 


greatest success with Valspar Varnish-Stain, 
which she said has made her home fairly 


ied it on the kitchen f OT 


because there were a number of worn spots 
there. [Then she refin 
Finally she surprised everybody by digging 
out an old, unused table and making it look 


like new. 

Many of the other ladies have done simi- 
lar things and the “Cle 
much to improve the hi 


rch chairs. 


shed her px 


in-Up Club” is doing 
me lite in that town. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the t ‘orld 


We are giving publicity to this idea because 
a “Clean-Up Club” in every town might 
well be linked up with the “Better Homes 
Movement.” 

If good products could become members of 
such a Club, we would enter Valspar Varnish- 
Stains, Valspar-Enamels and Valspar Var- 
nish, for these have done much to brighten up 
millions of homes all over the country. 

The Valspar Varnish-Stains referred to 
above are unequaled for floors, doors, walls 
chairs and furniture 
want waterproof protection combined with 


in fact, wherever you 


lustrous, beautiful colors. 

These Stains come in Light and Dark Oak, 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. 
If you are not familiar with the Valspar prod- 
ucts, send in coupon below for samples. 





VALSPaR 
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Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


~* 


[his Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 











VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN 









VALENTINE & CO 


I enclose deal name and stamps—20e ay 











MPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


Valspar-Stain . 
State Color 

Clear Valspar .- 
Valspar-Enamel 


State Color 
SS 
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i odanvanan Rests Case 


Against Standard Food 
and Fur 


HE case for the Government against the 
Standard Food and Fur Association has 
heen rested, and at the time this page goes to 
the defendants are presenting their side 
@ the matter. Assistant U. S. Attorney 
Dubois J. Gillette, in charge of the Govern- 
pent prosecution, stated that after a week of 
nting evidence against the concern, he 
felt that the chances were good for a favorable 
wutcome. 

One defendant, Nathan D. Hecht, has 
pleaded guilty and is to receive his sentence 
May 19. The other defendants—Vincent 
Lumio, James Varvaro and Thomas Varvaro 
Thomas Laines—contend that they were 
the business by Hecht under false pre- 
s and are endeavoring tg shift all the 
blame to ‘him. 





Refore Judge Luse of Wisconsin, Attorney 
ette has assembled a mass of evidence 
. has taken over a week to present. Many 
s of the Standard Food and Fur Associa- 
iave testified; the correspondence of 
has been admitted as exhibits. A 
er of farmers living near New York have 
ad the court-room in the Post Office 
‘ing to listen to the progress of the case. 


Some of the Evidence 


Our case has rested on the theory that the 
} sme was to sell at $15 a pair, rabbits bought 
the open market at 35c a pound,” Mr. 
jillette told an AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
rpresentative. “‘We have presented evidence 
» prove that the firm shipped out all rabbits 
meived from victims to new buyers, usually 
rithout paying for these specimens, although 
hey were, of course, sold to the second victims 
it top prices. 
“Each customer, after buying a pair of 
nbbits to breed, was told to await shipping 
ntructions before sending any of the off- 








ting. Then he was told to send one pair. 
ider his contract, he could not send more till 
« received shipping instructions, although, 
icourse, he understood that all progeny would 
e bought back. 

“The shipping clerk of the Standard Food 
jad Fur Association testified under oath that 
jhese ‘sample pairs’ were shipped out on new 
jrders without any regard being paid to the 
lreed ordered. Checkered Giants, Siberians, 
je any other type, were sent out as they 
jsppened to be on hand. 

“In one instance a man in Montana shipped 
uck six Checkered Giants and at the same 
ne ordered a pair of new rabbits. The clerk 
stified that two of his own rabbits were sent 

Mack to him. He naturally did not recognize 
‘hm and acknowledged the receipt of a new 
nit for which he paid.” 


[mployees Testify Against Defendants 


i Twenty witnesses were summoned for the 
jrosecution, among them, in addition to vic- 
tus of the firm, several of their own employees. 
‘stenographer who had been with the concern 
‘more than two years testified that even 
pile Mr. Hecht was at the office, she took 
Hictation from Mr. James Varvaro as general 
pane. The lawyer for the defendant vainly 
kitempted to shape her testimony so as to 
tow that Mr. Varvafo had no authority until 
wter the business passed from Mr. Hecht’s 
mwatrol. She stuck to it that both were equally 
Psponsible. The aim, of course, was to prove 
taut the Varvaro brothers and Lumio thought 
they were buying a legitimate business, and 
vere gradually forced into bankruptcy. How- 
vet, the length of time they conducted the 
business after Hecht’s withdrawal is decidedly 
Mginst them. 
“We don’t want to count our chickens 
ikfore they're hatched,”’ said Attorney Gillette, 
‘but we feel that the Government case stands 
Retty well. It took us a week to present all 
w evidence, and the defendants’ lawyers, 
“ur and Herts, will probably take an equal 
Mth of time in rebuttal. Then comes the 
aming up and the case goes to the jury.” 
It will be, therefore, some time before the 
outcome can be announced. 








ing the Berry Patch to the Table 


(Continued from page 490) 


stone jar. For every four quarts of 

es use one quart of vinegar. Cover 
& jar by tying a cheesecloth over it. 

the berries daily for three or four 
vs. If the weather is very warm do not 

it stand over three days. Strain 
Mhout squeezing and put into kettle, 
Wing one pound of sugar to each pint 
uid. Boil slowly for five minutes, 
, cork and seal. Dilute with iced 
t for serving. 

















































In case of severe bleeding If a person is stunned by Some ns as iodine and If a child should swallow 
or hemorrhage would you a severe blow on the head croup? A hot com- carbolic acid are sometimes a foreign body such as @ 
pour antiseptic on the or bya fall, would you raise Presses to t chest, or taken by mistake. Would safety pin, a button, a 
wound? Would you apply the head and shoulders or cold comgreaess to you give an emétic? Would penny, would you give ea 
hot npresses? cold co: lower them? Would you throat? ‘ould you im- you use epsom salts? ordi- emetic? a cathartic? o 
Would you ‘plug apply cold compresses to merse the child it t mary laundry starch? zinc —— amount of 
the Seuss with gauze the head? a hot-water water, or only his feet? sulphate? hot coffee? Would pereal, vegetables? Would 
Would you use a tour- bottle to the feet? Would Would you give syrup of you give the patient any- ou sla io child on the 
niquet? you use artificial respira- ipecac? mustard ur in thing to eat? ‘ould you yack? ~+ oa you hold the 
tion? water? him warm, or expose head dow 





Dr. Royal S. Copeland, formerly 
Health Commissioner of New 
York City, now U. S. Senator. 


Dr. Copeland tells you just 
what to do in hundreds of 
cases like these: 


Adenoids Insomnia 
Anemia Lumbago 
Asthma Malaria 
Biliousness Measles 
Black Eye Nasal 
Broken Catarrh 
Bones Neurasthe- 
Bronchitis, nia, or 
Acute Nervous 
Burns Break- 
Care of down 
Babies Nose Bleeds 
Chills and Personal 
Colds Hygiene 
Choking Pleurisy 
Croup ' Pneumonia 
Diabetes Poisoning 
Earache Rheumatism ° 
Electrical Right 
Shock Living 
Fainting Sciatica 
Frost-Bite Seasickness 
Glands Sore Throat 
Hay Fever St. Vitus 
Headaches Dance 
Hiccoughs Tonsils 
Hoarseness Tuberqulosis 
and Lar- Typhoid 
yngitis Fever 
Indigestion, Varicose 
or Dys- Veins 
pepsia When to call 
Influenza the Doctor 
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to fresh air? 


What-would You pe 
in emergencies like these? 


F YOU were suddenly seized with 
appendicitis, what would you do? 
Send for the doctor, of course. But in 

the meantime, what emergency measures 
would you apply? Or if baby went into 
convulsions, would you know how to bring 
relief? In case of colic, or croup, or chok- 
ing, what should be done immediately? 
Do you know the first aid measures to 
apply in the event of a dislocation, 
a broken bone, a severe cut or burn, an 
insect bite? Would you be able to do the 
right thing to revive a drowning person? 
What should not be done for earache? 
How would you treat an attack of pto- 
maine poisoning? 


These and a hundred and one other 
emergencies are constantly arising. Often- 
times a doctor is not immediately available 
and it is necessary to do something AT 
ONCE. It may be that life itself depends 
upon your action. 

All of us are called upon to cope with 
sickness in one form or another. It may be 
an attack of indigestion, or asthma, or lum- 
bago, bronchitis, chills; but whatever it is, 
it is vitally important that you should know 
what to do and what not to do. You should 
be able to tell whether it is necessary to 
send for the doctor or whether the case can 
be handled by simple home treatment. You 
cannot afford to take chances with health! 


Let Dr. Royal S. Copeland, formerly Health Commissioner of 
New York City, keep you and your family in perfect health 


Now zou can have the priceless advice of Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland instantly available to you at all times. In 
almost every conceivable emergency, or sickness, he will 
tell you qusetty what to do and what not todo. For 
Dr. Copeland has written a remarkable new book that 
brings to your home the benefit of his wide knowledge 
and experience. He has written down specific directions 
for dealing with every trouble, ailment and disease that 
you are ever likely to encounter. It is all told so ney 
and so clearly that even a child could understand, 
the subjects are’arranged alphabetically so that you can 
refer instantly to the material you need. Nothing is 
omitted; if you are interested even in such a subject as 
reducing weight, you will find here just what you want 
to know 

Thousands owe their lives to Dr. Copeland. As 
Health Commissioner of New York City he made such 
an outstanding record that his work was recogniz 


over the world, and he was rewarded by election to the 
United s Senate. In checl:ing disease, notably 
during the “flu” 





epidemic, in ane the lives of babies, 
in raising the health standards of the entire population 
of New York City, Dr. Copeland earned the lasting 
gratitude of the public. 

In response to the widespread demand, Dr. Cope 
a 8 health messages have been appearing in news- 

all over the country, reaching nearly three 

int lion readers. But still his services did not extend as 
far as his friends would like. There was only one way 
to solve the problem—a book—a wonderful book that 
should carry Dr. Copeland's gospel of good health 
good cheer, plus a vast fund priceless medical advice, 
to every home. in the countr., 

And now the book is here. ~ It is called Dr. Copeland's 
HEALTH BOOK, and it is like no other health book 
every offered to the public. 


Send No Money 


Thousands of dollars’ worth of Ny is contained in this great book. 
is a book you need not only in case of sickness—it will help you to be 


rice in a desperate crisis. But i 
Be rye and happier every day 4; your life. 


And it may be beyond 


At least you owe it to yourself to examine Dr. Copeland’s Health Book, without obligation to 


keep it 
only. You need not send a 
the postman yg A the t 

few cents —— pri 
afford NOT to ‘Seed Itt iit, simply se a 
in full, -without question send no money now. 
before this Introductory Offer is withdrawn. Addr 


mny in advance 
ee $5.00). 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Dept. 21 


461 Fourth Ave., 


= 


Take advantage of the money-saving Introductory Offer now made for a 
Simply mail the coupon below or write 







deposit with ‘him only the special low rice id $1. 98 plus the 
Then examine the book. if yo eel you can / ee 
it back and your money will be immediately refunded De 21, 
Mail only the coupon AT ONCE rT 
Fourth Ave., 
New York 
City. 


P In accordance with 

New York City A, yout special Introduc- 
tory Offer, you mer send 

# .me Dr. Copeland's Health 
Book, complete in one dura- 

#4 bie, cloth-bound volume of 500 
pages. I am sending no — 


@ delivery the special | petee | 
#4 $1.98 plus few cents postage (instead 
# of the reguiar price of $5.00). You 
O , Suarantee to refund my money in full if 

é | care to return the book with 5 days. 
+ 


i= 


4 
Address 





For strawberry ice cream use one quart 
cream; 1 cup sugar; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 
1 quart strawberries which have been 
washed, hulled, crushed and sweetened 
slightly. When frozen allow to stand— 
well packed—for an hour or more to 
ripen. 

For sherbet, use 1 quart cream; 1 cup 
sugar; 3 cups berries; juice of two lemons. 
Put sugar over berries and allow to dis- 
solve. Mix with very cold cream and freeze. 


Our Sacred Shortcake 


Bless me, I was almost forgetting that 
sacred American dish, Strawberry Short- 
cake. That would have been a calamity! 
But I have a wonderful recipe, sent me by 
a southern woman who knows what 
shortcake really is. You know, up north 
they have a way of pouring strawberries 


over a sponge cake or any old light colored | 
“real 
It just isn’t. 
it is made like biscuit 


cake and trying to pass it off for 
strawberry shortcake.” 
Shortcake is short; 


dough, with baking powder, split while 
hot and deluged in ripe, sweetened berries. 
This is how you do it: 

One cup butter; 1 cup sugar; 1 egg, 
pinch of salt; 1 cup milk; 1 teaspoon 
vanilla; % pint whipping cream; 1 quart 
berries; 2 cups flour; 3 level teaspoons 
baking powder. Cream butter and sugar; 
add beaten egg and part of dry in- 
gredients, which have been sifted to- 
gether, then alternate milk and remainder 
of dry ingredients. Flavor and bake in 
moderate oven 20 or 30 minutes. Cool, 
split and spread with the cream well 
whipped, and crushed, sweetened berries. 
Garnish top with cream and whole berries. 





An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


One of a P SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting 
a4 4 ors’ wen enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 3 
rol 


rim enamel flat back Lavatory, one s' ‘ 
action wash down beg = Closet with po 
down tank. Oak po: pane. Faucets marked hot 
and cold. All nickel viet ttings. 


Send for Gutane 10 
MORRIS & KLENERT oe. Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street York City 

















When writing to advertisers be sure to 





mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 














DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in 
Count as one word each initial, abbre 


words 
Place your wants by following the sty 


Classified Advertising Rates 


ae 


READ THESE CLASSIF IED ADS 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 








le of the advertisements on this page 


BE’. ERY week the American AGRICULTURIST reaches over 130,000 farmers in New 


York, New Jersey, yivania and 


reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Mon- 


day previous to date of issue. Cancellation 


Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must 


accompany your er. 





" American Agriculturist, May 24, 






jacent States. Adv: orders must 


ers must us on the same schedule. 











'E SEMENT: ins this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 

The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
viation and whole ——_ x including name and 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 























EGGS AND POULTRY 


| SWINE 
| 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


REAL ESTATE 





CHIX—Barron Leghorns, only heavy layers 
large type, $12 per 100; June, $9.50 per 100. 
Immediate delivery. MAPLE ACRES FARM, 
Box A, Tiffin, O. 


| TWENTY grade Pi 
ter White 6-8 weeks old, $6 each. 
Cc. E. tact AN, York pam Ay 


yo and Ches- 
~~ paid. 





| 0.1 A.—No. 





10 wee kn od June Ist, 
T, Holmdel, N. . 


R.T. RED PULL 


ETS 
$1.25each. BLAUVEL 


$10 eac sh: pairs. no akin; easy feeding; 


| R. HILL, Seneca Falls, 





BARRON WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 





WHITE PLYMOL 




















TH ROCK eggs for hatch- 


1, registered, March pigs, 
big type 
stock: best of breeding: satisfac ‘tion guaranteed. 


REGISTERED POLAND HINAS, BERK- 





CHESTER WHITE DUROC 


6*weeks old pigs, $4.75 each 


From heavy producers of large white eggs. We | SHIRES. Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not 
sell year after year to the same customers. $15 akin. Bred sows, service boars: collies, beagles. 
per 100. Order now. WM. W. KETCH. | p| HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa 

Cohocton, New York. 


and Berkshire 
*pure bred pigs, $6. 





























ing, $6.00 per hundred, $3.50 per 50, $1.25 per | OAKS DAIRY FARM, Wyalusing. Pa 
15, delivered. White Pe kin Duck eggs $1.50 CHESTER. service boars. pigs. PAINE S 
i 3s ‘KENNEL _—— guaranteed | FARM, South Royalton, Vt. 
—— = | REGISTERED O. I. ©. BRED SOWS, 
500 WHITE LEGHORN HENS at bargain | service boars, +: prown seed potatoes. 
prices, also 150 certified Leghorn hens at half | Ame eicen Giants, orld poet yielders. 
regular prices. Leghorn chicks, lle each; from | GEO, N. RUPRAC HT. Mallory. , 
certified stock, 15c. Prompt shipment. CYCLE — SALE—Big type sect White pigs 
HATCHER Co.. Elmira, N. ¥ | from large litters. Best Blood lines F. B 
PURE BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS, | KIMMEY, East Greenbush, N. Y. 
$12: Barred Rocks, $11 Reds, $12 White 
Leghorns, $9; mixed, $8 - hundred. Postpaid CATTLE 
Live arrival guarantee: TURKEY RIDGE ~ - 
HATCHERY, Millerstown, Pa OUR 100 PAGE cow BOOK is worth real 
~—- —— money to you but we will send it free to every 
_MAMMOTH_ BRONZE, Bourbon, White | cubeevter of Anameae Aagacetaermay whe 
Narragansett ; Eggs 10c Quality Chicks, | writes for it PURINA MILLS. 818 Gratiot St.. 
Leghorns. Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks oe | St. Louis. Mo 
Wyandottes, l4c Bantams, Guineas, Ducks - 
Eggs low, catalog. PIONEER FARMS VALLEY VIEW FARM. Offering Regis- 
Telford Pa tered Guernsey females, Golden Secret breeding, 
_—_— —- Accredited herd. D,. DIXON & SONS 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS hatching eggs. | Memphis, N. Y. 










































































































TURKEY EGGS from our famous pure bred 
Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narragansett and White 
wat aad flocks. Get our special prices. Write 

TER BROS., Powhatan Point, Ohio 


ae CHOICE Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $5 








Color and White; 
PAINE’S KENNELS, South, Royalton, Vt. 





- +ORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
stock Maine grown pets, male or female 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine 


































HELP WANTED 
HOUSEKEEPER. 





Permanent. Two sisters, 


elderly. No washing or ironing Twelve 
dollars. Two weeks with pay; Finger Lakes 
Region, Pulteney; no railroad; churches, 
Methodist, Presbyterian Lady stable char- 


acter, country trained, house type, middle aged 
desired. Please write JOHN R. ARMSTRONG 








47 South Fitzhugh Street, Rochester, N. Y 
AMBITIOUS MEN is UP. Become Rail- 
way Mail Clerks—Mail Carriers. $1400-—$2300 
year. Steady work. Full partic on * free 
frite immediately. FRANKLIN STI- 
TUTE, Dept. L 101, Rochester, N 
FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—MEN to 


train for firemen or brakemen on railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere: beginners 
$150; later $250: later as conductors, engineers 


RAIL- 
Brooklyn 


,0sition?) 
W-16 


$300-$400 monthly (which 
ny ASSOCIATION, Des 





ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS— 17 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions 
$117-$250: traveling or stationary, write MR 
OZMENT, 258 St ‘Louis, Mo., immediately 

SINGLE MAN WANTED to work in cow 
gs Good wages paid. Nice home to board 

State experience and references. FISH- 
ein FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. ¥ i 


















From free range, healthy, mature stock. Order Fle Fee ag sents 

from this ad. GEO. LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa SITUATIONS WANTED 
BEAUTIFUL GOLD BACK Giant Bronze DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have 

Turkeys. Hatched first part of May, 1923. | able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
will bred, healthy vigorous. THOMAS | experience, who want farm work. If you need 

REILLY, Plymouth, Mass. a good steady man, write for an order blank. 


Ours is not a commercial agency 
charge THE JEWISH 
SOCIETY, 301 E. 


We AURA | 
AGRICULTUR 
N. Y¥. City. 


inc. 14th St 


INDOOR GAMES 
MAH JONG 








This old Chinese game is grow- | 


$3 for 15. Stock for sale MRS. A. MORITZ, | 
Rahway. N.J i HORSES 

GUINEA EGGS, $2.50 per 15; turkey eggs 

$5 per 9. Order from this ad EDWIN FOR SALE—Belgian stallion. Black, three 
SOU DER, Sellersville, Pa years old; weight, 1950 Ibs.; height, 16 hands 

MAMMOTH PERIN or English-penciled | 3 inches; was first prize two-year-old and Junior 
Indian Rumer duck eggs, $1.50-11; Barred | Champion at the New York State Fair, 1923 
Rock eggs -15. Postpaid. RUPRACHT | Site_and dam both imported. Priced to sell 
BROS.. Si N y | M. 8. MORTON, Ithaca, N. Y., R. D. No. 2 

SINGLE COMB ANCONA hatching eggs | oo 

2.00 per 15: $10.00 per 100. Prepaid. G. GOATS 
SIMMS, Lake, New York. —_ KEEP THE BOY on the farm. Buy a goat, | 

SELECTED JERSEY BLACK GIANT | Useful, profitable and interesting. Good goats 
batching er $3 per 15. Chicks, 40 cents each $20 up Registered certified Saanens, gigantic 

TRELL, Raefield Farm, Hunt, N. Y. | 6 qt. strain, $50. LLOYD GOLDSBOROUGH, 

BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS, bred-to- | Mohnton, Pa 
lay Large white eges. Chicks, $12 per 100, | 
hatched from two-year-old _ stock Prompt DOGS AND PET STOCK 
delivery guaranteed KUHN'S LEGHORN - 
FARM. Sycamore. Ohio WHITE COLLIES exclusively, pups, four 

rT ; —- : months, beauties, reasonable, King, all white, 

CHICKS—8e up ©. 0. D. Rocks, Reds. | and White Majesty breeding. MABEL 
Leghorus and mixed 100 delivery guaran riLBURY. Owego. N. Y. 
teed. 19th season. Pamphlet. Box 26, C. M - ~ - — - - 
LAUVER., MeAlisterville, Pa FOR SALE—Collie pups, 6 weeks old, sired 

- - : : - by registered White Collie; males, $6, females, 
‘ Dt Ch EGGS oe and White Runners $3 BERKSHIRE P IONEE R POULTRY 
Se erated cee cease | YARDS. Berkshire, N. 

2 i ren oulouse goose eggs ~ r 
each. Moston. Winners price list booklet. | PRI-COLOR, also Sable \ a POM no 
Write PEFFER'S DUCK FARM, Greenfield, | ¢xcellent blood lines. JOH » SMITH, 
Mass. | Ws alton, N. Y. 

BABY CHICKS—White Wyandottes and | PUPPIES from our heel-driving dogs, 3-6 
White Leghorns from America’s best strains at | Months old; two _—_ dogs at $50 each on 10 
following prices: Wyandottes, $14; Leghorns | days’ =“. ' 4 4 LE Isl AND FARMS, | 
$11 per hundred. Write for circular; hundreds of | Canton ¥ o. 3 
satisfied customers. Safe delivery guaranteed COON—and Se tree hounds; 15 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Port Trevorton, Pa. | days’ trial. S 114, C. SCOTT, Sedalia. Ky 

TOULOUSE GEESE and Mammoth Bronze PURE-BRED, large-type, old-time spotted 
turkey eggs. $5.50 per dozen. Order from this | Foxhound and Coonhound puppies, $8 and $10 
adv. H. H. FREED. Telford, Pa each. Have superior noses, grand voices and 

FOR SALE—S. C. R. 1. Reds and White | Will run any game. THOS. BRODERICK 
Wyandottes from very best high record stock, | Moravia, N."Y. 

Splendid color, shape and size; eggs, $3 per 15. ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, strong, 
, RS. M. MANN, Linesville, Pa sturdy, and healthy, several ready to work. 

W. W. NORTON. Ogdensburg. N. 
TURKEYS COLLIE PUPS and breeders, Sable. Tri- | 


MILLIONS OF a gy and collard 
lants packed in damp moss 75e: = 
* 10.000 ex 





1.25; 1000, $2.25; prepaid, 
$12.50. Good delivery (pessentess. VA SER 
PLANT CoO., Franklin, Va. 

TOMATO SEEDLINGS—$3 per 1000. 
Bonny Best, John Baer gaa Stone. Potted 
Tomatoes (ready now), don's Earliana, 
Bonny Best, John Baer, Chalice Jewel, Pon- 


derosa, Dwarf Champion, $30 per 1000, $3.25 
| per 100. Potted Peppers, Ruby K and 
| Worldbeater, $3.25 per 100. Potted E lant, 
| Black Beauty and New York Improv $3.50 
| per 100. Potted Asters, white, pink, lavender, 
Sensation, Crimson Giant, Heart of France, 
Lady Roosevelt, $3.50 per 100. Ap potted 
plants packed free of cha and s by 
seogeme. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Mow. stown, 





SEEDLINGS—$3_ per _ 1000. 
John Baer and Stone. 
Tomatoes (ready now), La , 
Bonny Best, John Baer, C halk 
derosa, Dwarf Champion, 
100. Potted Peppers, Ruby 
Vorld Beater, $3.25 per 100. Pott 
Plant, Black Beauty and New York een 
$3.50 per 100. Potted Asters, white, pink. 
| lavender, Sensation, Crimson Giant, Heart of 
| France, Lady Roosevelt. $3.50 per 100. Potted 
Salvia, Bonfire. $3.50 per 100. All potted plants 
cked free of charge and ship by_express. 
»AUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. J. 


PLAN TS—Field grown, 
1000; $11 per 5000; 


$21.50 per 10, 
cabbage, $2.25 per 1000, $10 per 5000, $18.50 
| per 10,000. 


TOMATO 
Bonny Best, 





| 
| 
| 





tomatoes, $2.50 r 





WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa. 
CHOICE PLANTS postpaid, Beets, Mangels, 





Cabbage. Cope a. Ha Market, Succession, 
Danish Ball _. a field po. S 50, 30c; 
100, 45c; 106 $8.50; 10,000, $15. 


JOSHUA LA APP, Fioney B Brook, Pa. 


SEED POTATOES, Number Nines, round, 
white potato, hill gees. big yielders, $1.50 
| bushel. JOSLIN BROS., Chemung, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
| $2 per 100, $15 per 1000. Postpaid. Plants set 
| out this spring, will bear quantities of delicious 
| berries this summer and fall. BASIL A. 

PERRY, Georgetown, Del. 


GRAPE CUTTINGS— Ready to plant— 
easy to grow—save mone Write for prices 
direct to grower. INDE ENDENT FRUIT 
CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE Plants and all 
leading varieties of tomatoes field grown, 300- 
$1.00; 500-$1.50; 1000-$2.25 by parcel post 
prepaid; hot and sweet peppers, 100-75 cts.; 
300-$1.25> 500-$2.00; 1000-$3.25 postpaid, 
cabbage now ready, tomatoes and peppers ready 
May the 15th Let us have as orders. 
Satisfaction puszentess. THE DIXIE PLANT 
CoO., Franklin, Va 


CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS . 




















leading varieties, 500, $1.25: 1000, $2.00 
yaid Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. SC TT. 
‘ranklin, Va 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Howard and 


PAINE’'S FARM, South Royalton, Vt. 


PLANTS—10 Million Fine 
Grown Plants for Sale. 12 Leading 
Varieties. Cabbage and Tomato Plants, 300, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 
Mailed Prepaid. 
Sweet Potato, 300, $1.50 


others. 


VEGETABLE 
Field 








‘ " | 
arents registered and trained. | 


Postpaid. Expressed, 
Largest and oldest growers in Virginia. Posi 
tively guarantee good order delivery or money 
refunded. COUNCILL COMPANY, 
Franklin, Vi irginia. 


TRY THE WONDERFUL everbearing 
strawberry. ‘the Minnesota‘1017: set them in the 
spring; start picking in August the same year; 
| from 6 to 20 clusters <= a to the plant; 15 
to 30 the next spring: ts, 100, $4; 1000, $30. 
HARRY SHURTLIF : » Menasvitie, BA 


FOR QUICK SALE— 
Palmetto Asparagus, $1.25 per 100, 
1000. GEO. GASSETT, Putney, Vt. 








2 year Argenteuil and 
$8.50 per 





a, 


reason. 


38 ACRE poultry farm for sale; very 
Oo 151 Main &, 


able; price, a. WNER, 
Flemington, N 


WELL LOCATED 114 ACRE FARM 








. 





buildings, timber, stock, tools, $3500 
selaer County farms, all kinds. ANSLOW 
ODELL, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—A farm earning more thy 


$75,000 yearly; located in the rich country mad 
famous by James Fenimore Cooper's “ 

Stocking Tales,”’ in the south central Section of 
New York State; owned by one family i 


nearly a century. 
Consists of 1550 acres, thoroughly caulpes 


and stocked; highly cultivated; abounds 
crystal series water; nearby markets ail tre 
well established products; 200 miles from Ney 


York City; dwellings, all well built and 
with accommodations for nine families; a 
the houses have at least ten rooms; all wa 
lighted by acetylene gas and have running wate. 
buildings, equipment and stock cost more thas 
$200,000; five large and several small barns, 
three of the large barns have concrete mik 
houses with concrete floors; abundant wate 
supply; every forra of labor saving machinery; 
ideal poultry farm, which attracts visitors from 
all parts of the state, including men from th 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell U sive 
accommodates 3500 hens and has ample broodes 
space for young chickens; 300 head of 
mostly Holsteins, including several pure 
bulls; 23 horses and a famed Percheron s 
200 hogs fed largely upon by-products of a wal 
equipped cheese factory; about 400 acres of 
timber; abundant fruit trees. = cons 
the largest crop: next come hay, ts and 
potatoes. Unsurpassed by any | in the 
country, east or west. Owner desires to Sell in 
order that he may devote his entire time to his 
rapidly growing business in New York City, 
Price, $200,000; terms cash. Full particulan 
upon upplication. Address OWNER, Box 32, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth ‘Avenue, 
New York City. 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE® 
central New York State. For sizes, description, 








prices and terms, write PERRY ARM 
AGENCY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
THE STRAWBERRY FARM—22¥% acre, 


7-room house, 3 fire places, good well of water; 








peaches, asparagus. WM. SCOTT, Cheste, 
Conn. 

150 ACRES fully equipped, 9 fresh cowk 
horses, chickens, water, house, barn, orchards 
woods, 14 mile R. R. town. R. P. DEAN, 8 
Royalton, Vt. 

VALLEY DAIRY FARM, 253 acres, large 
modern barn, silo, horse barn, calf barn, granary, 
12-room house; % mile to town, state 


Half million feet timber. Will seil with or with 
out timber. Price and terms for Cam sale. 
DR. E. H. PORTER, Upper Lisle, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for wod 
hides, calf skins, talon. Write ALVAH A 
CONOVER, Lebanon, ; 


AGENTS, SALESMEN—Make and sé 
Magic or Rub Not auto and furniture po 
Formula, label and full instructions for om 
dollar. Other formulas for sale. JAMES M 
MAGEE, Heislerville, 


DON'T LET YOUR FOWLS DIE—Hands 
Wonder {Worker Roup Powder. Free sam 
sent on request. Live county agents wall 
liberal commission. JAMES A. HAND SON 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Moosic, Pa. 


, SAvs Toy 7 the new Delaval cate 
jogue on Milking Machines and Separators? 
not write us to Department 449, DELAVAL 
SEPARATOR COMPANY, 165 Broadwaj, 
New York City. 

WANTED — Will pay cash for good Dod 
Buick Touring Car. Must be bargain 
year, number of miles traveled and 
Address eto? KINNE, 9 Patchin 
New York, N. Y. 


SAVE HALF your paint bills and use Ingersall 


























lace, 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Senator Ts Paint. Get my free delivery offer which 
50c-100;_ $3.25-1000; Aroma, 70c-100; you prices at wholesale. O. W. INGERSOLL 
1,000. F.G. MANGUS, Pulaski, N. Y 252 Plymouth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HUSKING CORN, Early Huron, hardy, NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO: Chewing. 
| earty, prolific, $2 bu. till May 10. Cash with five pounds, 31. 75: ten, $3.00. Smoking. five 

| order. MORNINGSIDE FARM, Sylvania, Pa. unds, $1.2 5; ten, $2.00; pay when rece 





GLADIOLUS—Thirty bulbs, nearly all dif- 


free. CO-OPERATI 


and 
F: RMERS, Padeceh. 


























| dress—May Model only $1.00. Send size and 




















ing and growing in popularity throughout the ferent. oe a ruffed —. Giant. ft 
‘ grow! * ; , >| rare purple, orange, mahogany, etc., $1 post- a < yyvermmelt, 
United States. Complete set with simple in-| paid. Bloom this summer. Send for free 2C- TR: — hy agp $95" cight fod 
me you_can easily follow sy - page illustrated catalog of 125 beautiful varic- qaxc 0 a, Soe Ss $05. N Now Hanes Farm 
roouips 0 $! Learn to play today. DONALI ties. HOW ”ARD GILt ET. Gladiolus Specialist. ouble trac + 4 tye. OSCE 
GESS, 11 First St.. Weehawken, N. J Box J. New Lebanon. N. Y. SS HINERY CO. , ay By 
NEY . . $ all sizes, cheap. G. SIMMS 
a | WOMEN’S WANTS CORP TES Oem, ame 
| ) ry—5 , « ~ . 2 on 
pusolans $1 —~" Si r3 postpaid first three | PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, i. 
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BOARDERS WANTED 


WILL BE READY for summer boarders 
June 15. Country home. Write for information | 
ond references. BOX 1000, Verona Station, 





YS! do you want to build or improve ¥ 
ai pd! ? We can help you get what vo ee 
if you will help us get some new subscribes: 
For details write to the Radio Departines 
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New York City. 
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ITH my head in a whirl, I crossed 
to the door, and leaned there awhile, 
staring sightlessly out into the summer 
evening; for it seemed that in this little 
dip of paper lay that which meant life or 
death to me. Then I opened the little 
folded square of paper, and read: 
“Charmian Brown presents’ (this 
seratched out). “* While you busied your- 
self forging horseshoes your cousin, Sir 
Maurice, sought and feund me. I do not 
love him, but— CHARMIAN. 
“Farewell.” (This also scored out.) 


Again I stared before me with unseeing 
eyes, but my hands no longer trembled, 
nor did I fear any more; the prisoner had 
received his sentence, and suspense was 
at an end. 

And, all at once, I laughed, and tore the 
paper across, and laughed and laughed, 
till George and the Ancient stared at me. 

“Don’t “ee!” cried the old man; 
“don't “ee, Peter—you be like a corp’ 
laughin’; don’t ‘ee!’ But I tore and tore 
at the paper, and so let the pieces drop and 
flutter from my fingers. 

“There!” said I, “there goes a fool’s 
dream!”” So saying, I set off along the 
road, looking neither to right nor left. 
But, when I had gone some distance, I 
found that George walked beside me. 

“George,” said I, stopping, “why do 
you follow me?” 

“I don’t follow ’ee, Peter,” he an- 
swered ; “‘I be only wishful to walk wi’ you 
a ways.” 

“T’m in no mood for company, George.” 

“Peter,” he cried suddenly, laying his 
hand upon my shoulder, “‘don’t go back 
to that theer ghashly "Oller to-night—” 

“Tt is the only place in the world for me 
—to-night, George.”’ And so we went on 
again, and spoke no more until we had 
come to the parting of the ways. 

Down in the Hollow the shadows lay 
black and heavy, and I saw George shiver 
as he looked. 

“No, no!” he cried, throwing his arm 
about me, “not down theer—it be so 
dead!y an’ lonely down theer in the dark- 
ness. Come back wi’ me—just for to- 
night.” But I broke from his detaining 
hand, and plunged on down. 

Being come at last to the cottage, I 
paused, and from that place of shadows 
lifted my gaze to the luminous heaven, 
where were a myriad eyes that seemed to 
watch me with a new meaning, to-night; 
wherefore I entered the cottage hastily, 
and, closing the door, barred it. 

Then I turned to peer up at that which 
showed above the door—the rusty staple 
upon which a man had choked his life out 
sixty and six years ago. And I began, 
very slowly, to loosen the neckerchief 
about my throat. 

“Peter!” cried a voice—* Peter!” and a 
hand was beating upon the door. 


CHAPTER XL 


HOW, IN PLACE OF DEATH, I FOUND THE 
FULLNESS OF LIFE 
QHE came in swiftly, closing the door 
behind her, found and lighted a can- 
de, and, setting it upon the table be- 
tween us, looked at me while I stood 
Mute before her. 

“Coward!” she said, and, with the 
Word, snatched the neckerchief from my 
gasp, and, casting it upon the floor, set 

t foot upon it. 

_ Yes,” I muttered; “yes, I was lost— 
™@ a great darkness, and full of horror of 
coming nights and days, and so—I would 

Ve run away from it all.” 

Fool!” she whispered. “‘Oh, fool that 
amed so wise! Oh, coward that 
seemed so brave and strong! Oh, man 
t was so gloriously young and: un- 
Spoiled! That it should come to this.” 
though she kept her face hidden, I 

t she was weeping. “A woman’s 

€ transforms the man till she sees him, 
Rot as he is, but as her heart would have 


(For synopsis of preceding installments, see page 505) 


him be; the dross becomes pure gold, and 
she believes and believes until—” 

“Charmian! — what — what do 
mean?” 

“Oh, are you still so blind?” she cried, 
lifting her head proudly. ‘“‘Why did I live 
beside you here in the wilderness? Why 
did I work for you—contrive for you— 
and seek to make this desolation a home 
for you? “Often my heart cried out its 
secret to you—but you never heard; often 
it trembled in my voice—but you never 
guessed— Qh, blind! blind! And you 
drove me from you with shameful words 
—but—I came back to you. And now— 
I know you for but common clay, and— 
even yet—” She stopped, and once more 
hid her face from me in her hands. 

““Charmian!”” I cried, ““—oh, Char- 
mian!” and seized her hands, and, despite 
her resistance, drew her into my arms, 
and, clasping her close, forced her to look 


you 


at me. “And even yet?—what more— 
tell me!” But, she held me off with both 
hands. 


7 ON’T!” she cried; “don’t—you 
shame me—let me go!” 

“God knows I am all unworthy, 
Charmian, but—oh, woman whom I have 
loved from the first, and shall, to the end, 
have you stooped to lift me from these 
depths—is it a new life you offer me—was 
it for this you came to-night?” 

“Let me go—oh, Peter!—let me go.” 

“Why—why did you come?” 

“To meet—Sir Maurice Vibart.” 

“To meet Sir Maurice?” I repeated 
dully. And in that moment she broke 
from me, and stood with her head thrown 
back, and her eyes very bright. 


“He was to meet here—at nine 
o'clock.” 
“Qh, Charmian,” I whispered, “are 


all women so cruel as you, I wonder?” 
And, turning my back upon her, I leaned 
above the mantel, staring down at the 
long-dead ashes on the hearth. 

But, standing there, I heard a footstep 
outside, and swung round with clenched 
fists, yet Charmian was quicker, and, as 
the door opened and Sir Maurice entered, 
she was between us. 

He stood upon the threshold, smiling, 
graceful, debonair as ever. Indeed, his 
very presence seemed to make the mean 
room the meaner by contrast. 

“T lost my way, Charmian,” he began, 
“but, though late, I am‘ none the less 
welcome, I trust? Ah?—you frown, 
Cousin Peter? Quite a ghoulish spot this, 
at night—you probably find it most con- 
genial.”” And he laughed so that I, finding 
my pipe upon the mantelshelf, began to 
turn it aimlessly round and round in my 
twitching fingers. 

“You have already met, then?” 
quired Charmian. ; 

‘We had that mutual pleasure nearly a 
week ago,” nodded Sir Maurice, ‘when 
we agreed to—disagree as we always have 
done.” 

“IT had hoped that you might be 
friends.” 

““My dear Charmian—I wonder at 
you!” he sighed, “so unreasonable. But. 


in- 


I am not here on Cousin Peter’s account,” 
he went on, drawing a step nearer to her. 
“T heartily wish him among his hammers 
and chisels. I have come for you, Char- 
mian. I have sought you patiently until 
I found you—and I will never forego you. 
But you know all this.” 

“Yes, I know all this.” 

“T have been very patient, Charmian, 
submitting to your whims and fancies— 
but, through it all, I knew, and you knew, 
that you must yield at last; well—let it be 
to-night—” 

“When I ran away from you, in the 
storm, Sir Maurice, I told you, once and 
for all, that I hated you.” 

“Oh, Charmian! I have known such 
hate transfigured into love, before now! 
Come, my chaise is waiting; in a few hours 
we can be in London, or Dover—” 

“T shall remain—here.” 

““Here? In the wilderness?” 

“With my—husband.” 

“Your—husband?” | 

“T am going to marry your cousin— 
Peter Vibart.” 


4 ees pipe slipped from my fingers and 
shivered to pieces on the floor, and Sir 
Maurice staggered backwards to the wall. 
He stood for a moment, with his head 
stooped upon his hands. When he looked 
up his face was dead white, but his voice 
came smooth and unruffled as ever. 

“The Mind Feminine*is given to 
change,” said he softly, “‘and—I shall 
return. I shall come between you yet— 
I tell you, I'll come between you—living 
or dead!” 

And he was gone into the shadows. 

But as for me, I sat down, and, leaning 
my chin in my hand, stared down at the 
broken fragments of my pipe. 

**Peter?” 

“You are safe now,” said I, without 
looking up, “he is gone—but, oh, Char- 
mian! was there no other way—?” 

She was down beside me on her knees, 
had taken my hand, rough and grimy as 
it was, and pressed it to her lips, and so 
had drawn it about her neck, holding it 
there, and with her face hidden in my 
breast. 

“Oh—strong man that is so weak!” 
she whispered. ‘‘Oh—grave philosopher 
that is so foolish! Oh—lonely boy that 
is so helpless! Oh, Peter—my Peter!” 

“Charmian,” said I, trembling, “what 
does it mean?” 

“Tt means, Peter—” 

“Yes?” 

“That—the Humble Person—” 

“Yes?” 

“Will—marry you—whenever you will 
—if—” 

“Yes?” 

“Tf you will—only—ask her.” 


CHAPTER XLI 
LIGHT AND SHADOW 


OW, as the little Preacher closed his 
book, the sun rose up, filling the 
world about us with his glory. 
And looking into the eyes of my wife, 
it seemed that a veil was lifted, for a mo- 
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ment, there, and I read that which her 
lips might never tell. 

“See,” said the little Preacher, smiling 
upon us, “it is day and a very glorious 
one. Go forth together, Man and Wife, 
upon this great wide road that we call 
Life; go forth together, made strong in 
Faith, and brave with Hope. Go forth, 
and may His blessing abide with you, and 
the ‘peace that passeth understanding.’” 

Silently we went together, homewards, 
through the dewy morning, with a soft, 
green carpet underfoot, and leafy arches 
overhead, where trees bent to whisper 
benedictions, and shook down jewels from 
their leaves upon us as we passed; b 

.merry brooks that laughed and chethaeall, 
while over all rose the swelling chorus of 
the birds. 

And being come, at length, to the Hol- 
low, Charmian must needs pause beside 
the pool among the willows. And in this 
mirror our eyes met, and lo! her lashes 
drooped, and she turned her head aside. 

“Don’t, Peter!” she whispered; “‘don’t 
look at me so.” 

“How may I help it when you are so 
beautiful?” 

And she would have fled from me, but I 
caught her in my arms, and there, amid 
the leaves, for the second time in my life, 
her lips met mine. And I told her how, in 
this shady bower, I had once watched her 
weaving leaves into her hair, and heard 
her talk to her reflection—and so had 
stolen away, for fear of her beauty. 

‘Fear, Peter?” 

“*We were so far out of the world, and— 
I longed to kiss you.” 

“And didn’t, Peter?” 

““And didn’t, Charmian, because we 
were so very far from the world, and be- 
cause you were so very much alone, 
and—”’ 

“* And because, Peter, because you are a 
gentle man and strong, as the old locket 
says. And do you remember,” she went 
on hurriedly, laying her cool, restraining 
fingers on my eager lips, “how I found 
you wearing that locket, and how you 
blundered and stammered over it, and 
pretended to read your Homer?” 

** And how you called me a ‘creature’?”’ 

“‘And how you deserved it, sir—and 
grew more helpless and ill at ease than 
ever, and how—just to flatter my vanity 
—you told me I had ‘glorious hair’?” 

**And so you have,” said I, kissing a 
curl at her temple; “‘when you unbind it, 
my Charmian, it will cover you—like a 
mantle.” 

She glanced up at me, sudden and shy, 
and plushed and slipped from my arms, 
and fled up the path. 

So we presently entered the cottage, 
flushed and panting, and laughing for 
sheer happiness. And now she rolled up 
her sleeves, and set about preparing 
breakfast, laughing my assistance to 
scorn, but growing mightily indignant 
when I would kiss her, yet blushing and 
yielding, nevertheless. And while she 
bustled to and fro she began to sing: 

“*In Scarlet town, where I was born, 
There was a fair maid dwellin’, 
Made every youth cry Well-a-wayl 
Her name was Barbara Allen.’” 


“Oh, Charmian! how wonderful you 
are!” 


“* Allin the merry month of May, 
When green buds they were swellin’—’” 


“Surely no woman ever had such beau- 
tiful arms! so round and soft and white, 
Charmian.” She turned upon me with a 
fork held up admonishingly, but her eyes 
wavered, and up from throat to brow 
rushed a wave of burning crimson. 

“Oh, Peter!’’ she whispered, and hid 
her face against my shoulder. 

“‘Are you content to have married such 
a very poor man—to be the wife of a vil- 
lage blacksmith?” 

“‘Why, Peter—in all the world there 
never was such another blacksmith as 
mine, and—there!—the kettle is boiling 
over—” ; 

(Continued on page 505) 

















The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city 
just after he had left for the next—and of never catch- 
ing up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 
little news from home. 

Then he turned eastward. In his hotel room in 
Chicago he still seemed a long way from that fireside 
in a New York suburb. He reached for the telephone 
—asked for his home number. 


The bell tinkled cheerfully. His wife’s voice greeted 
him. Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 
well—dancing right here by the telephone. . . . 
Father and mother came yesterday. Oh, we'll 
be glad to see you!” 


* * * * 


Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is 
ready to carry your greetings with all the conviction of 
the human voice. Used for social or business purposes, 
“long distance” does more than communicate. It pro- 
jects you—thought, mood, personality—to the person 
to whom you talk. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


ii you enjoyed the letters on choosing 
books as much as I did, you are ready 

for another open forum on some similar 
subject. 

| One that should interest every home- 

| maker has been suggested by Mrs. Ralph 





| A. McGeogh, who writes: 


“T have a topic in mind which I have 
long wished to see discussed and I would 
be pleased if you would take it up. 
It is ‘The Selection of Pictures for the 
Home.’ What are the best masterpieces 
and the most suitable for home? How 
should they be framed and where shouid 
they be hung? I have read many ar- 
ticles on books and music in the home 
but it seems to me that good pictures 
have an ever-present influence and 
deserve careful attention. I am sure 
many home-keepers would enjoy such a 
discussion.” 

Can we help Mrs. McGeogh in her 
problem? It is one which all of us have 


Pictures Worth Hangi 


Aunt Janet Talks of Home Decorations 
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the ability of a farm woman to carry gap 


Address your letter to 
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Our Family Discoveries 
VERY convenient medicine cogt 


was made out of a small box. Ty 
shelves were put in it. One side was takey 
off and a glass fitted in, hinges and a hogk 
put on and then the whole painted whit, 
This was nailed to the wall making a 
neat as well as convenient cubboard fg 
the medicine. If placed high enough yj 
be out of reach of little fingers.—Euagy 
A. Exuior. 

*x* * * 

In making a birthday cake places 
buttered tumbler in the center of th 
granite pan and pour the batter around 
it. This keeps the cake from falling. } 
may be removed or left in the cake and 





front closing, 
washable summer 
dotted swiss. 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
measure. Size 36 
40-inch material, 1 
Price, 12c 
































It is Never Sold in Bak ——_——] 


me J. 3 and 5 lb. Cartons 


Suits More people and suits them BETTER 
than any other high-grade coffee on earth. 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 




















Booklet free WANT MORE MONEY ? 
references t results 


PA I EN I Promptness assured | Our agents make big profits on Soap and toilet articles 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 G Street, 
WASHINGTON. D. 


Highest 
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~~ s 2092 
No. 2092 is dignified, slenderizing 
louse for the matron. Worn 
with a suit or separate skirt, it is 
asy to slip on and comfortable to 
wear. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure 
Use 2 yards of 40-inch material 
for size 36 = Price, 12c 


No. 


comfortable 
bloomers. Sizes %, 


Price, 12c. 





TO ORDER: Write your name, address, 





LOOKING FORWARD TO WARM SUMMER DAYS 
O. 2047 shows the becoming side 


It comes in sizes 16 





2059—made of cotton poplia, 
seersucker or chambray, this little 
suit will be very becoming to small son. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 


No. 1819, a sleeveless frock for hot 
days, will keep the little 
Mahe it wit 


correct remittance and send to Pattern Department, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Stamps are safer than coins. Add 10c if you wish 
our big summer catalogue, full of enticing styles. 


ide: lor a cool, 
frock of voile or 


and 44 inches bust 
takes 35¢ yards 
yard contrasting 





No. 1303, a corset cover for a 
stout woman, gives the correct 
line for any blouse or dress. Itis 
cleverly cut to give the bet 
possible figure. Sizes 36, 38, 4, 
42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 takes 7% y 

of 36-inch material. Price, 12¢. 


Price, 12c. 


irl cool and 
or without 


4, 6 and 5 years. 





pattern numbers and sizes clearly, enclose 








faced, and remembering that “a wall 


| without pictures is like a house without 


windows,” many of us have puzzled long 


| over the best ones to hang in different 
rooms. 
| down by heirlooms of crude landscapes, 


Others of us have beeu weighted 


depressingly framed in heavy wood or 
glaring wide gilt borders, and have 
struggled between conscience and artistic 
sense—until we finally became accustomed 
to the atrocities and kept them. But how 
about substituting now for the harshly 
colored lithographs, some of the lovely, 
soft-tinted modern prints, framed in 
narrow wood dyed a harmonizing, but 
inconspicuous shade? Isn't it fairer to 


| the children, as Mrs. McGeogh suggests, 
| to surround them with beauty in every 
possible form? 


What do my readers think? What 


| pictures are their favorites and why? 
Let’s hear from home-makers who have 


thought the matter over. Keep your 


| MO-RO-CO MANUFACTURING £0. 2229 Dele St, & lesis,tHe, letter short, the plans concrete and within 


used to place flowers.—Mrs. RoBert T. 
TURNER. 
 &. 3 

Clean your piano keys with a dea 
cloth dipped in lemon juice and 
in silver whiting —Mrs. RoBert 
TURNER. 

* * * 

To run rods through newly ironed eu 
tains piace a thimble upon the end of 
rod.—Mnrs. Rosert T. TurNER. 

* * * - 

Rub your fingers over moist toilet 
soap before doing any rough work, such 3 
cleaning the stove or working ™ 
garden, it will help in cleaning the hi 
when washing. Dirt from the nails 8 


more easily removed.—Mrs. RoBeRt * 
TURNER. 
* «x * 
When soaking salty ham, add oa 


spoon of molasses to the water. 
proves the taste and makes the ham 
nice and brown.—J. CARNEY. 
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The Broad Highway 
(Continued from page 503) 

“Let it!” said L. 

“ And the bacon—the bacon will burn— 

et me go, and—oh, Peter!” 

So, in due time, we sat down to our 
slitary wedding breakfast; and there 
were no eyes to speculate upon the bride’s 
beauty: and no healths were proposed 
or toasts drunk, nor any speeches spoken 
—except, perhaps by my good friend the 
brook outside, who babbled tolerantly of 
ys to the listening trees, like the old 
hilosopher he was. 

So the golden hours slipped by, the sun 
qaept westward, and evening stole upon 
us. 

“This is a very rough place for you,” 
gid I, and sighed. 

We were sitting on the bench before the 
door, and Charmian had laid her folded 
hands upon my shoulder, and her chin 

her hands. And now she echoed my 
sigh. but answered without stirring: 

“Tt is the dearest place in all the 
world.” 

“And very lonely!” I pursued. 

“I shall be busy all day long, Peter, and 
you always reach home as evening falls, 
and then—then—oh! I sha’n’t be lonely.’ 

“But I am such a gloomy fellow at the 
best of times, and very clumsy, Char- 
mian, and something of a failure.” 

“And—my husband.” 

“Peter!—oh, Peter!” I started, and 
rose to my feet. 

Charmian stole her arms about my 
neck. 


“I think it is Simon,” said I uneasily; 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


CQGARMIAN, angry at Peter’s suspicion, 
has left the cottage where she tended 
his home for him. Then he discovers he 
loves her and is in despair. Peter’s wicked 
cousin, Sir Maurice Vibart, swears never to 
cease searcning for Charmian, but Peter 
urges him to marry the Lady Sophia Sefton 
and thus inherit their uncle's fortune. 
The Ancient one day gives Peter a letter 
left at the forge, where he works, by a hand- 
somely dressed lady on horseback. 











“what can have brought him? And he 
will never venture down into the Hollow; 
I must go and see what he wants.” 

“Yes, Peter,” she murmured, but the 
dasp of her arms tightened. 

“What is it?” said I, looking into her 
troubled eves. “‘Charmian, you are trem- 
bling!—what is it?” 

“I dos} know—but oh, Peter! I feel 
asif a shadow—a black and awful shadow 
Were creeping upon us, I am very foolish, 
aren't I?—and this our wedding-day!” 

“Peter! Pe-ter!” 

“Come with me, Charmian; let us go 
together.” 

“No, I must wait—it is woman’s 
destiny—to wait—but I am brave again; 
f0—see what is wanted.” 

Ifound Simon, sure enough, in the lane, 
seated in his cart, and his face looked 
squarer and grimmer even than usual. 

“Oh, Peter!” said he, gripping my 
land, “it be come at last—Gaffer be 
poin’” 


“Going, Simon?” 

“Dyin’, Peter. Fell downstairs ’s 
marnin’. Sinkin’ fast, ’e be, an’ ’e be axin’ 
for ee, Peter. You weren't at work ’s 
marnin’, Peter, so I be come to fetch ’ee— 
you'll come back wi’ me to bid ‘ good-by’ 
tothe old man?” 

“Yes, I'll come, Simon,” I answered; 

“wait here for me.’ 

_— was waiting for me in the 
cottage, and, as she looked up at me, I 
SW the trouble was back in her eyes. 

“You must —leave me?’ * she inquired. 
“The Ancient is dying,” said I. Now, 
I spoke, my eyes encountered the staple 

ve the door, wherefore, mount: ng upon 
Schair, I seized and shook it. And lo! 
Tusty iron snapped off in my fingers 
Gass, and I slipped it into my 
e 
“Oh, Peter'—don’t leave me!” cried 
Charmian suddenly, and I saw that her 
lace Was very pale. 
ian!” said I, and sprang to her 
fide, “Oh, my love! !—what is it?” 
(To be continued) ~ 
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| Make Your Home Life Cheerful 4h 
After Sunset 






SUNBEAM LIGHTING CO. 


SO.WILLIAMSPORT, 





Equip Your Home With a Sunbeam Lighting Plant 


pecer is the most economical and jnecessary com- pipes to every room in your home and to any and all 
‘4 modity a farmer can buy. The wonderful white farm buildings that you care to reach. We furnish only 
light of a Sunbeam Lighting Plant, called “The Little _ the best fixtures with our plant. 


Brother of the Sun,” will bring real comfort to your 


*x* * * 


home three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. The Perfected Sunbeam Lighting Plant is safe. It has been 
It will light your home, cook your meals, do your ironing, approved by the Underwriters Laboratories and is permitted for 


or make hot water available to you 





at any time. 
* * 
ae eT ee eae oe What Sunbeam Users Say 
“It will help us considerably if 


technical man, or an electrician to fil P ; 

operate a Sunbeam Lighting Plant. gi oF NATIONAL CARBIDE 
It is so designed and ~e built that and it is dreadful to return to oil 
you, your wife, your child, or your | fight after using the wonderful 
hired man can operate it and re- Sunbeam Lighting Plant.’’—A. 
charge it as easily and efficiently | McC., Corning, New York. 

as our most expert mec hanics. The “‘The Sunbeam Lighting Plant 
only attention that is necessary is is the finest ever and a great 
the recharging of the generator a pleasure. / appreciate the terms 











few times a year with National on which I was able to purchase 
Carbide and water. it.’’—A. S., Litchfield, Conn. 
Se & ©@ 


use by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Our own competent mechanics 
install the generator, in the ground, thus 
insuring absolute safety. 


* * * 


Cut off the coupon below and send it to 
us. We will send you our literature and 
our representative will be glad to call 
on you to demonstrate the merits 
of this PERFECTED lighting and 
cooking plant. You will be under no 
obligation, as we take great pride in 
showing our proposition. All Sunbeam Fs 


' salesmen carry complete credentials, so 


do not be deceived by imitators. Our Pa 
men understand lighting problems 7 
and are always ready to help 

you. Write us for the particu- / 


Once installed, the Sunbeam Lighting Plant is per- lars of our special offer which makes it possible 
manent. The generator is guaranteed for a period of for you to purchase a Sunbeam Lighting plant 


twenty-seven years, a Certificate of Guarantee being 
issued to each purchaser. In addition to this, a Utility 


on part-time easy terms. We do not quote SUNBEAM 
a price on an incomplete plant, leaving LIGHTING CO. 
4 


. : rae > : many necessary accessories to be sup- 
Reserve Fund is maintained to enable the manufacturers plied by you at an additional cost 


Dept. A 


of the Sunbeam Lighting Plant to give the very best  4¢ time of installation. Our propo- ./ WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


service to the users of our plant. There are no parts to gition _ includes 


wear out or break, the best of materials and workmanship equipment _ installed 


the ENTIRE {4% Check the following: 


complete 0 Send me complete in- 
* formation regarding the 


being employed.” The generator is economical, making and in operation, fully ae Ma 
gas only when it is needed and is under perfect automatic anteed. Put a gas well on ¥ (1 Enclosed find $5.35. Send me 


control. The gas is carried through thoroughly tested 


your farm on easy terms. Ps 100 pounds of National Carbide 


‘in a red drum.’ 


We are distributors of National Carbide for your Lighting Plant va es ee chasse tani 
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AWNINGS 


at a big saving. Buy direct from 
factory. Save from 30 to 50% 


Write for Sample and Prices 
TODAY 


Beautify your home, protect your or +) ig sit it 3 
furniture, rugs, draperies, wall paper ee, Ol La _— 
from the bright sun. —o 


OUR AWNINGS DOALL THIS 
MILVO AWNING & TENT WORKS 


Office and Salesroom, 101 W. LIBERTY ST. ROME, N. Y. 
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$600 Gets Attractive Home 
18 Acres, Horse, Furniture 


Refrigerator, wash machine, cow, hog. — try, imple- 
ments, tools thrown in; delightful surroundings, improved 
road, close high school eee: loamy felds, spring- 
= pasture. ber: choice — grapes; 


Too! ttage, —* oult owner's 
fow ow price oat $600. —= by UHetalle "aa how 
$300 worth eggs in week to tourists, page 21 
es fous Rargain Catal money-mak. farms, best 
United States. Sony free. ST 
CY, 150R Nassau St., New York City. 





Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 
seCuticu 


Re oe eae coe Sept Me aléen, 





















Take a Trip to 


BERMUDA 


During Your Slack Season 
Only 2 Days From New York 
Average Summer Temperature Only 77° 


8-Day Tours *90 and up 


Including all Expenses for Steamer, 
Hotel and Side Trips 
LONGER TOURS AT PROPORTIONATE RATES 


All the Attractions of a delightful Yachting 
Trip to a Quaint Foreign Land. 


ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS—Salling, Bathing, 
Cycling, Tennis, Riding, Driving, Golf, 
Fishing, Dancing, Etc. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
VIA PALATIAL, TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL Bapetieliy attractive 
5 in the historic, picturesque an —_ 

of Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and service. ag- 
nificent tiled swimming pool. 


Send for Special Summer Tours Booklet 


FURNESS BERMUDA mead 


34 Whitehall St,, N. Y.,lor Any Loca! Tourist Agent 
SS 
























Milk Prices 


HE Dairymen's League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices for 

milk during May in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70; Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of plain condensed milk and ice cream, 
$1.85; Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.60; Class §-A, and 
4-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. Prices for 
April were: Class 1, $2.33; Class 2-A, $2.00; 
Class 2-B, %2.25: Clase 2-(, %2.25; Class 
$1.95 

Sheffield Farms Company Producers an- 
nounee that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone for May is $1.7014. 

Non-pooling producers association Class 1, 
fiuid milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice cream, 
$1.70; Class 3a, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3b, milk for fancy 
cheeses, $1.45; Class 4 determined on butter 
and cheese the New York 
market 

Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia price plan) receiving station prices, 
3 per cent. milk 201-210 mile zone, $2.19 

The platform price is $2.60 per can for pas- 
teurized milk in shippers’ cans F. O. B. New 
York City; where an allowance of 10c per can 
is made city dealers furnish can, making it 
$2.50. Competition from unorganized milk 
has forced this price lower in many instances. 

Milk Pool Prices for April 

+ The Dairymen’s League Codéperative Asso- 
ciation’s gross pool price for 3 per cent. milk 
at the 201-210 mile freight zone for April is 
$1.835 for 100 pounds, with 814 cents deduction 
for expenses and 5 cents for certificates of in- 
debtedness. The net pool price, therefore, 
is $1.75 and the cash payment is $1.70 


auotations on 


BUTTER MARKET STEADY 


During the early part of the week ending 
May 17th, the butter market took on a very 
strong tone. During the middle of the week, 
however, the market much better 
supplied with the result that by Wednesday 
there was rather unsettled feeling. However, 
the market still maintains its fairly firm 
condition. What will develop no one can say. 
There have been so many irratic changes in the 
market of late that most anything can be 
expected. The gains of last week were quite 
unlooked for. At this time of the year when we 
have reached the end of the hay and fodder 
period and before cows have been on pasture 
not enough to show the effect of grass, there is 
usually a trying period for the men in the mar- 
ket. However, this has not been so much in 
evidence this year due to the fact that the 
demand has been particularly good and there 
has been a disposition on the part of buyers to 
keep things moving. Buyers are not taking on 
any future supplies, nothing except their 
daily needs and this has kept business fairly 
active on the market. 


CHEESE MARKET EASIER 


Trading has been quiet and there has been 
as easing off on prices to some extent. Buyers 
in general seem to feel that with stocks as they 
are, much lower prices than prevail now will be 
forthcoming in the near future. Therefore, 
these buyers are playing a waiting game. The 
market on fresh cheese has been weakened 
considerably by heavy arrivals. Fresh whole 


seemed 








White ——- EGGS — Brown 


Write for pamphlet of shippers reftrence and 
shipping tags. 


JOSEPH SILBERMAN 


House of No Regrets 
304 Greenwich Street New York 
References: Irving Bank, Columbia Trust or 
Franklin National Bank | 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE ANB BROWN 

To R. BRENNER & SONS | 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City | 




















SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St., N. Y.C. 
Write for Shipping Tags 


EGGS 








- Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


milk State flats of average run are quoted at 
16c and offerings have got to be extremely 
fancy to bring anything beyond that. Fancy, 
held, whole milk, State flats are meeting a quiet 
market but prices are holding fairly steady at 
24 to 24\4c, with average run usually a cent 
lower. 


EGG MARKET CONTINUES FIRM 


In spite of the fact that trading of late has 
not been very active and that some receivers 
report a lighter demand for stock for storage or 
for stock already stored, nevertheless, the 
market maintains not only a steady tone but 
quite a firm one. Eggs of higher quality are 
showing a great deal more strength than aver- 
age receipts. Defects are becoming quite 
general in a large percentage of the receipts. 
The market on nearby whites is steady, the de- 
mand good and prices generally in the seller's 
favor, especially on prime to fancy offerings. 


LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 


The market on live fowls is rather flighty. 
Medium to light stock is selling fairly well but 
offerings of heavy fowls are dragging and are 
being shaded from a half cent to cent in many 
instances. For some reason or other the fowl 
market is off color. Express fowls are having a 
quiet sale and most of the business is being 
done at 27c. Birds have got to be extra fine 
to bring 28c. Live broilers are in heavy supply 
and on account of this are meeting a market 
that can be considered only fairly steady. 

Decoration Day, which is on May 30, usually 
offers a better market for broilers or frying 
chickens. Producers who are planning to meet 
this market should plan to get their stuff in on 
Wednesday and Tuesday the 26th and 27th, not 
later than the 28th as trading is usually done on 
these days. Stock that will come in on Thursday 
will be too late for the peak of the market. 

Although receipts of fresh killed fowls have 
not been heavy, nevertheless they have been 
equal to the demand which has been slow. 
The dressed poultry market seems to lack pep 
and sales do not warrant any change in quota- 
tions. Fancy box-packed fowls still maintain 
the top figures but there are plenty of ordinary 
fowls being offered at a cent or more under 
quotations. Nearby fresh killed broilers are 
increasing in supply, in fact to the extent that 
the market is beginning to weaken. Jersey 
and other nearbys as well as Southern receipts 
are ranging mainly from 50 to 60c., poor stocks 
are ranging below 45c. Long Island ducks 
are plentiful but the demand is active so that 
the receipts are cleaning up fairly well at 2Ic. 
The live market on Long Island ducks, 
springers is 25c and 22c on breeders. 


OLD POTATOES BARELY STEADY 


Owing to a demand that is quite dull and 
to trading that is light, the market on old pota- 
toes barely holds its steady tone. Apparently 
there is great anxiety on the part of shippers 
in the country to clean up their stock, this 
being reflected into the market with the result 
that dealers are not over anxious to take on 
anything. As long as the supply of new pota- 
toes continues as it is, there is very little likeli- 
hood of the market improving on old stock 
As we stated in our reports last week, if any- 
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and Prices” 





thing happens to the Southern market without 
warning we may see a short spurt on old goods. 

States are generally quoted at $2.40 to 
$2.50 per 150 Ibs. sack in the country. How- 
ever, only very finest stock is bringing that 
price. Mains are quoted at $3.00 per 150 lbs. 
New potatoes, Spaulding Rose, are quoted 
anywhere from $8.50 to $8.75 per barrel, de- 
livered on the docks at New York. In general 
these Florida arrivals are equal to all of the 


ice and No. 1 hay in large bales. No. gig 

ittle bit easier than it was a week or so ago, 

ing to the extent of $1, a tone on small bales, © 
GRAINS AND FEEDS 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following pricg 
prevailed on April 26th, through billed 


other arrivals together. western points: 

Roch- 

E Boston ester 
APPLE MARKET HOPELESS ew Ge tin bog 

The situation in the apple market is abso- ae  ® > a 

lutely hopeless as far as the man is concerned No.3Wh.Qets. 38° 50° 374 2 ‘ 

who is trying to'sell the regular stock that is No.2 Yel. Corn 9314.95 9244 91% 

coming out of storage, or is trying to dispose No.3 Yel.Corn, 9142 93 9032 80% 
of his holdings across the water. About the See whe Bran oo po pe ba = = 
only fellows who can see a little daylight are i'd. Wht. Bran 30.00 30.60 2960 2930 279% 
those who have cleared up their stocks and are wy als 26.00 26.60 2560 2530 29 
holding particularly fancy stocks of Newtown jy" Mids. - 36.00 36.60 35.60 35.30 339 
mr : Flour Mids..... 31.00 31.60 3060 3030 §@ 
Pippins. A review of the latest trade reports Red Dog Flour. 37.00 77.60 36.60 36.30 34.99 
will show the very unsatisfactory condition BrewersGrains. 31.00 31.50 30.60 3030 3399 
in the market White Hominy. 34.75 35.35 3435 3405 3065 
- , , , Yellow Hominy 34.25 3485 3385 3355 3245 
On May 1, cold storage holdings, including Corn Meal..... 36.50 37.10 36.10 3580 34a 
both boxes and barrels, in terms of barrels, oan Teed... 38.25 3885 37.85 37.55 3615 
amounted to an equivalent of 2,279,415 barrels fon Gee | bans ao a2 oo an 
an increase of 1,092,862 barrels over 1923 for 41% Cottonseed 48.50 49.20 48.10 4760 46% 
the same period. The actual boxes in storage 437% Cottonseed 50.00 50.70 49.60 4910 47.90 
on May 1, amounted to 3,271,412 an increase HY pe So 4 bry oo ao br by 
of 1,615,889 over 1923 figures. A consider- Beet Pulp..... 36.00 36.60 35.60 3530 3390 


able*portion of this box stuff is still in the West 
and bids fair to stay there. It is doubtful if 
much of a percentage of these goods will 
reach Eastern markets. The actual barrels in 
storage in the United States on May 1, were 
1,888,942 an increase over 1923 of 554,232 
barrels. The decrease of storage holdings 
during April 1924 was 45.04 per cent. compared 
to a decrease in April 1923 or 53.07 per cent. 
compared to a five-year average of 54.02, 
showing that consumption has been less in 
proportion to the extremely heavy crop. In 
order to figure on carloads, one carload is 
equivalent to about 150 barrels; so from the 
foregoing figures you can estimate the length 
of a train of apples that is still in the market. 

During the past six weeks, apple dealers 
have been experiencing extremely heavy losses 
on shipments to England and European ports. 
Our foreign markets have absolutely gone to 
pieces. Reports state that apples are selling 
for two shillings a barrel in England. This 
is due to the extremely bad condition in which 
apples are arriving on the other side. The 
cause of this is due to the fact that steamers 
have experienced terribly heavy storms on the 
Atlantic and the hatches have had to be closed. 
As a result, the apples heated and went bad 
rapidly. One dealer told the writer that he 
made a shipment of 200 barrels and just the 
other day received a bill for $371 from the 
consignee for transportation and got nothing 
for the apples. 


HAY MARKET STEADY 


There is little or no change in the hay market. 
It is still steady on the better grades of hay, 
especially in large bales. However, poorer 
grades still continue to drag. Brooklyn is 
reported being somewhat easier than Man- 
hattan except on No. 1 goods. The market 
over there is liberally supplied and trading is 


Pennsylvania’s T B Plan 
(Continued from page 498) 


Live Stock Sanitary Assocfation had this in 
mind when the following regulations were 
submitted as amendments to the Accredited 
Plan. The regulations are practical and do 
not work a hardship on owners bringing cattle 
into such areas either for dairy, breeding, 
grazing and slaughter purposes. 

The following regulations govern cattle 
brought into the area before and after it is 
declared an Official Modified Accredited Area: 


1. Cattle for any pu originating in Accredited 
Herds or Official Modified Accredited Areas may be 
brought into areas operating under the Modified Ac 
credited Area Plan at the purchaser's convenience without 
a tuberculin test. 

2. Cattle for dairy and breeding purposes bet 
the area that do not originate from Accredited Herds or 
from Official Modified Accredited Areas are required to 
pass at least one tuberculin test at point of origin. 

3. Apparently healthy cattle for immediate slaughter 
may enter the area but must be slaughtered within ten 
days and during this interval they must be kept separate 
and ye ~ = oe 4 cattle. aa 

4. Cattle for feeding and grazing purposes 
the area and need not be tuberculin tested dure the 
feeding and grazing period, providing they are kept 
separate and apart from other cattle. ir the owner does 
not value facilities to keep cattle for feeding and oun 

urposes separate and it is necessary to house them witl 

is native cattle whose health bas been determined, hes 
required to have the cattle tuberculin tested at point of 
origin. 








Farmers -Growers-Poultrymen and Shippers 


We ship in cars and small lots, once — 


ls, . . 
Butter Tubs, Carriers, Crates and g Cases. 
Also all varieties of new an ruit and 
Vegetable Packages. Our used cases are 8 
special feature tisfaction guaranteed oF 
money refunded. Write or wire at once. 


















Quotations From 


sold on May 15: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other bennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
firsts 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Lower grades 
Hennery browns, extras 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 

State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime. . . 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 
Timothy No. @. 
Timothy No. $. 
Timothy Sample 
Fancy hght clover mixed No. 2 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 2 
Oat Straw No. 1. 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorns. . . 
Broilers, 

Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers. . . 





The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 













































































Dept. N. Poul, 70-571 South St, New York CRy 
Eastern Markets | BINDER TWINE—,S*2r:*#2, "sitet 
order eoety. Farmer te wanted. Sample free. 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohio 
New York Buffalo Phila. | 
34 to 35 ictned 
32 to 33 ‘ 
30 to 31 27 to 29 . | 
ah veeesecs HEN did this copy of the 
28 to 30 : ee ; | ° ° . 
2614 to 2714 a American Agriculturist 
30 to 32 oe \f| reach you? The American Agri- 
— ee apenas - || |] culturist is printed in New York 
City and the last copies are in t 
4014 to 41 48 to 44 post-office by noon of Thursday 
_ 40 b to bg of each week. We ue a — 
~ inting schedule that brings 
chy pose ~ into the central post- 
U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards || office at that time. Occasionally 
$27 to 28 $21 to 22 there is a slip somewhere that 
. a 4 Mere ¥ causes copies to be delayed. Every 
| iirc ete copy should be in the subscriber's 
27 to 28 : hands by Saturday. If you donot 
x eeeees ; get your American Agriculturist 
op or before this day send a 
27 to 28 27 to 29 direct to the Circulation Depart~- 
27 23 to 26 ment telling us when you 
receive it. This will help usc 
45 to 50 48 to 55 up delays and correct any faults 
30 to 45 pi which may be the cause. 
9 to 11 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
4.04% Sg ES Circulation Department 
er a ee aeons 461 Fourth Avenue 
TRO TI ceeeeeee eee ewens New York City 




















only fair. Thirty-one dollars is about the top 





$28 being the we ome for buyers discrimingy. 
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BABY & CHICKS 
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Ss | Green Food For the Hens 



































mut wil 
Nott & Now Is the Time to Plan Next Winter's Supply ce een 
FULL-O-PEP 

or so P 
2am THERE a poul- By C. H. CHESLEY feet apart. As soon| HWA - CHICKS ee ey 
ll bales, try flock of con- Age __ as the plants appear, a cVpretios oo pentices on: stants ail aaltt 
’ siderable size is kept, there should be cultivation with the horse cultivator is od & Wh. Ro eks, Reds, Anconas, poe ati ae hate 

3 supply of green stuff grown to feed started. When the rows can be seen Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons... 4-50 82738 17.00 328 
epartment during the winter. It is important that readily, the plants are thinned to stand ge for ba hatching. one-haif price of Chicks. 100% live arrival guaran Prepaid, 
Ing prices something of this kind be available ten inches apart. Most of this is done Sil das hotles thnk "ee Banking Co. 
lled from during the time the birds are necessarily with the hoe although some hand work is ' NORWALK CHICK HATCHERY, Box B-6, NORWALK, OHIO 
sche confined to the laying houses. Many required. By choosing land free from | ~ : a . 
4 commercial poultrymen keep the flocks weed seeds, there is little hand work on SCHWEGLER’'S - Baby Chicks at Reduced Prices 
on shut up in the houses practically all of needed. He keeps up cultivation prac- THO R-O-BRED 
ar the time after the pullets have reached tically all summer, finally throwing up the S. C. W. Leghorns $5.5 50 $10.0 00 $47: 50 
9134 their full development. They are fed earth to the rows with the horse hoe. BABY CHICKS Barred Rocks 
8954 intensively and forced for heavy produc- As the roots grow half or more out of “LIVE AND LAY” R. I. Reds $6.50 $12.00 $55.00 
; tion which means that they must have a ground, the mangels are easy to harvest. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Barred and | Assorted chicks $4.00 $ 8.00 
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lot of animal protein. Protein serves as a 
sort of poison unless some measure is 
taken to counteract its effect.’ The 
safest way to do this is by the feeding of 
succulent feed such as mangels and 
cabbage. 

Mangels ideal—Easily Stored 


I know a poultryman who plants both 
of these vegetables and plans to have 
them on hand practically all of the time 
to feed to the layers. He says that he is 
unable to get hatching eggs of high 
fertility without a supply of mangels 
for the hatching season. Hen manure is 
a fertilizer of high power and root crops 
need a lot of plant food. For mangels he 
chooses an acre or two that has been 
cultivated one year. The manure is 
plowed under and the soil is disked and 
harrowed until it is well pulverized. He 
sows the seed late in May, believing that 
mangels require a long season for full 
development. An ordinary seed sower is 
used in planting, the rows being three 


They will keep all winter in acool root cellar. 


Cabbage for Early Winter 


Cabbage is grown for late fall and early 
winter use, also more or less of it is fed 
from midsummer on. For the cabbage 
patch, new ground is chosen. The soil is 
plowed deeply and well prepared, the 
planting being done about the same time 
the mangels are put in the ground. The 
cabbage seed is planted in the same way 
and cultivation with the horse is started 
as soon as the plants show. Later, con- 
siderable thinning is done. Copenhagen 
Market and Late Drumhead are sown. 
The first is ready for use during the fall, 
also, many of the best heads are marketed, 
all outer leaves and poor heads going 
to the hens. The Late Drumhead is a 
coarse variety and produces large heads. 
These are practically all used for the 
poultry, as the quality is not quite good 
enough for market. 

Probably the best root crops for winter 

(Continued on page 508) 


Who Markets The Farmers’ Wheat? 


(Continued from page 491) 


market away from the straight flour- 
water-yeast loaf, the baker puts a liberal 


portion of appetizing milk, shortening, 
and malt. 

While men may cry out against the 
quality loaf, and demand the old pre- 
war loaf back, bakers know that the 
women will not follow them. In Indian- 


apolis the loaf that rules the market sells 
five to one, as compared to a five cent 
loaf that was in every store where this 
milk loaf was sold, all the time it was 
building up its prestige. Any farm 
organization can check this situation up. 
Grocers in Omaha reported recently to 
the Omaha Bee that they had 1 abandoned 
five cent loaves because the people would 
not buy them -although plenty were 
offered to the grocers’ trade. 

Now can farmers and bakers work 
together? Hotels cut down the portion 
of bread during the war to two ounces 
per plate. It used to be four ounces. 
And it paid the hotels to put on the free 

for the customers demanded 
smaller portions of other foods requiring 
special cooking,—especially no essential 

“trimmings.” 

Yet the war practise remains in general 
use. A grange organization in Washing- 
ton State took action against this. Why 
tan't farm organizations everywhere take 
such action—and help to get the four 
ence portion back.as a way of getting 
More wheat to market? 

I recently read through the index for 
Magazines for the war period. Under 

heading “Bread Substitutes” I read 
@ list of articles that included almost 
tvery magazine in America. The entire 
ilphabet had been exhausted—except for 


letters—in getting titles for these 


atticles on “‘Wheatless Bread,” “‘ bread 
substitutes,” and the like. 
Result, the con’ the habits of a nation were 





JERSEY E BLACK GIANTS 


Mocks Approved by New Jersey Department 
of ee og" 


Chicks Per 50 25 
‘ $35.0 00 $18.00 $9.00 

Eggs Per 100 50 25 
$16.00 $8.00 $4.00 


Safe delivery 1200 miles. Send for Catalogue. 
POULTRY FARMS, Flemington, N. J. 





crashed. Have farmers no interest in 
getting them back? 

Now bakers working alone have accom- 
plished some splendid victories since the 
“*Wheat Food Movement” entered Amer- 
ican life. They can be recorded in the 
terms of observed facts, as seen by 
outside sources, and so in that form 
they are set down here. 

Just this last Christmas butter people 
made a survey of retail stores to see 
how the home demand for butter for pies 
and cakes went over. They reported their 
findings in the Butter, Egg and Cheese 
Journal. These were that “MOTHER'S 
PIES ARE HISTORY.” An enormous 
story of conquest of the pie-making busi- 
ness lies behind this simple record of 
victory for bakers. Mother's pies have 
joined mother’s home churned butter, 
mother’s home darned sox, mother’s 
crazy quilts, father’s Olde Oaken Bucket, 
and sonny’s back-yard wood pile. 

Coming back to toast and toasters, 
toast campaigns conducted by bakers in 
cooperation with electric men, jam men, 
butter men, milk men, are placing electric 
toasters in hundreds of thousands of 
homes that never knew them and are 
restoring toast to the delicacy it was in 
grandpa’s day. One baker alone in 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., sold 18,000 toasters 
in October and sold $2,000 more in bread 
values per week during November, 
December, and January. That is how 
he shoved wheat into consumption. Now 
we know that Canada, England, France, 
—all eat much more bread than we do. 
We know that America is one of the 
lighter wheat consumers. We know 
that before the war the percentage of 
wheat foods in the diet was higher. 

And what do we know about united 
merchandising pressures, in which farm- 
ers recognize bakers as being one step 
only in the march from farm to con- 
sumers, and cooperate with them, rather 
than considering them foes to be pilloried 
on all public occasions. I believe here 
that a variation of the cooperative 
methods of the orange, raisin, egg, and 
apple growers, can glorify wheat foods 
before the people, and enlarge their 
acceptance 25 per cent. 


White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, 
Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes. 12c and up. 


97° live delivery guaranteed. Order now 
for March, April and May delivery. 


Write for free baby chick book 
F. A. SCHWEGLER 
204 Northampton St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
“CHICKS” — 5.000 Weekly (3.2 fats 


creased incubat _ 
to furuich, 5,000 Big, Husky, ‘day-old sci ae red. ‘mn 








althy, vigorous, free range stock of good t and color in “the 

—-— Lg 
Fach Per 100 

§. C. Whit ‘and Brown Leghorns 10¢ $10.00 $50. 00 

Barred and Baff Rocks 12¢ 12.00 60.00 

R. 1. Reds ° léc 14.00 70.00 

Biack Minorcas | ° 12e 12.00 60.00 

Mixed or Assorted 09¢ 9.00 45.00 


Scientifically hatched by nced ope: fi lupe ¢ 
at Soe nyc 2 Sethe gates 
re joor. ler a sl ent direct 

Bis’ Catalog free. Ref. The Richfield State Bank = 








THE “VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 20, R. No. 1, RICHFIELD, PA. 
le iiaeeestitnmeneninsienenmnnenttin 

SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 

er 50 100 500 1000 

7 S.C. Wh. Leghorns $6.00 $11 $52.50 $100 

Barred Rocks - - 7.00 18 62.50 120 

Wh. Wyandottes 7.56 14 67.50 130 

Heavy Assorted 6.00 11 52.50 100 

Light Assorted - - 5.00 9 42.50 80 

aid to your door, 100% live deliv 
querettged. Sunshine Chicks are wecsegn 0 
of ou bere, a 





ivan 
Seoul pare ured Homers ie hi Sickest’ t pe of 

en’ ¥ 
Selace teouboter: Order right Sion this ad. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERY DALMATIA, PA. 














For ——— any ‘Tues. Wed. or Thur. after May 
17th very chick guaranteed from the best of 
free range stock. I pay parcel post and guarantee 
safe delivery. Excellent hatches make these prices 
possible. Order yours today. Special prices on 
larger quantities. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. Brown, Prop., Sergeantsville, N. J. Box N 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM 200-EGG eyed 
Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, stock. 
S. C. W. Leghoi R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Orpingtons, ‘Anconaa, Biack Jersey Giants, White Wyan- 
dottes, White Rocks, Black Minorcas. White Indian 
Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery —- 
Parcels Post prepaid Hatching eggs, sf Der 
Circular free. 


Glen Rock Nursery and Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N. J. 
HAMPTON’S 


BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


- caw rt} fy J yee ion one Bg Rr $3.50 for 2 

00.00 f 1, "00, 
The ) t+ eeaphe Binck Leghorn vs hick will please 
and satisfy you and grow into the best layer = large 
white eggs you ever had. Order now with cash 25%, 
of order for early delivery; safe delivery Seasentoes pa. - 
where east of the Mississippi River. Circular free. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box A, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 














a Baby Chicks 


Barron, S.C. W. Leghorns, Barred & White Rocks, R. I. Reds 


Bred for business from unrestricted farm 
range stock which insures vitality Large 
hatches of big sturdy Chicks every week at 
only 12c each. Discounts on large orders. 
Live delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 











(~ S.C. W.LEGHORNS ONLY 
a 
WwW Safe delivery guaranteed and postage prepaid. 


Catalogue free. 
C. M. Longenecker, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
* 
Meadow Brook Chicks 
9c : 

This low price for deliveries after MAY 17. 

Meadow Brook Poultry Farm & Hatchery ; 
BOX A, STOCKTON, N. 











CHICKS WITH PEP 


‘GREAT CUT IN PRICES. Strong, 
vigorous chicks from our bred-to-lay 
hens. LEGHORNS and ANCONAS, 
10c each ROCKS, REDS, MIN- 
ORCAS, WH. WYANDOTTES, 13c. 
ORPINGTONS, SIL. WYANDOTTES, 
15c. MIXED, 10c. Postpaid. Full 
live delivery guaranteed. Free Catalog. 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Box A, HOLGATE, OHIO 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively Pure Barron English Strain, out of im- 
foo birds with egg records up to 314 eggs in a year. 









reeders on free farm range. Vaccinated. Butter. 
ilk fed. Now booking orders for cage a and nd baby chicks 
. . May and June 
12,000 chicks a week. My book *‘Profits in Poultry Keep! ins 
Solved,” $1, or given with all $10 orders. Circulars 


EDGAR BRIGGS 
PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. 








18,000 Chicks Weekly 


Bred, hatched and shipped just mS 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode ory is and Barron 
$5.80. 100, $12. 50; 25, 


0. Peery broilers 106, $10.00; 50. 
$5.50 , $3.00. live arrival guar- 
anteed. “Order Gieect ‘trom this ad for 


quick shipments. 
L. R. WALCK 
GREENCASTLE, PA. 





R. R. No. 3 


EIGHT WEEK LEGHORN PULLETS 


we give our WORD that ony, BIRD 
Will SATISFY the most critical EYE 
Delivery cock week after May Ist—$1.15 each, $100 per 
100. Illustrated Catalog 
JUSTA POULTRY FARM, Box A, SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y 


Buy your Chicks fom -bred stock WHITE LEG- 
HORNS, ANCONAS, ED ROCKS. Chicks that 
are hatched right and | ] to satisfy. 











BABY CHICKS 


From me range, pure bred stock. 


a 
25, 
33 
°* 
= 
5 
3 


and 
chouler quick. Tet. First National Bank. 
Clinton Poultry Farm Ce., Box D-52, Lock Haven, Pa. 


ao. ty and White Leghoene, $10 per 100 
rred Rocks, $11 per 100; White Rocks, $13 
5 100, Reds, $12 per 100. Light mi ixed, $8 

per 100; heavy, $10 per 100. ap good chicks. Circular free 
Jacos NEIMOND Box McAlisterville, Ps. 


Day-old Chicks 
from our trapnested hens in the following breeds: 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Minorcas and Wyandottes. 
9 to 16 cents 4 chick. 
ECLIPSE FARMS, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

















HUMMER’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, prepaid, full 
count, live —, note low 


Barron horn: 3; 1000, igs. peyetiay Brown 
Le hy “sit Bar e. fiai & $15; 1000, 


?} ). May a Jane ,Y Sniy aieets ite = 
rown em porns Bio pe Bees $90; Bar. 
&R. I. Reds, $13 per 


MUMMER’S eounvay wha eae, N. J. 











Plymouth. New Hampshire 





Free Catalogue. 
QUALITY HATCHERY, Box ZEELAND, MICH. 
SUPERIOR BABY CHICKS 
White Leghorns 
Js White Wyandottes ise 
é Heavy Mixed 60% B. Rocks 
Epecial prices on large orders. Hundreds of satisfied customers. 10007, 
safe arrival guaranteed. Order direct from ad. or write for clreular, 
4 ULSH POULTRY FARM, Port Trevorton, Pa. 
F YOU ARE LOOKING FOR CHOICE MAM- 
MOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, try our hatching eggs | 
at 50c each; $45 a hundied. Day Old Turkeys in 
any numbers. Warrant safe delivery and full count. 
JAMES J. CUMMINGS, 
TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORN 
THE WORLD'S BEST LAYERS. BABY CHICKS. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Tom Barron Pedigree Strain S. C. White Leghorns 
exclusively; extra nice; May and June chicks $15 per 
100. Safe delivery and satisfaction guarant 


| FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, R 4, CLYDE, N.Y. 


| BABY CHICKS— Barred Rocks, lic; R. 
12c; White Leghorns, 10c; I Mined: 
8c; 100% live delivery guaranteed ; postpaid. Reduced on 
oe lots. Order from ad or write for free circulars 
. B. LEISTER, Box 49 McAlisterville, Pa. 


CHIX Barred Rocks 12c; Reds 14c; win Leshorns 10¢; 
mixed 8c. Reduced on 500 lots. > guaranteed. 
Order from advertisement. Circular. Twin rmReoy MeAlisterville, Pa. 


CHICKS— White Leghorns, llc; _Dasred Rocks, 13c; 


Mixed 9c. deliv uaranteed. Circular 
| GREEN Fe FOREST POULTRY. FARM, RICHFIELD, Pa. 


























SWINE BREEDERS 





185—Pigs for Sale—185, 


Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and Chester | 
cross, 8 to 9 weeks old $5.50 each; 7 weeks old $5 
each. These pigs are all raised from large stock = 
will make heavy hogs. I will ship any amount C. O. D 

on approval. No charge for crating. 


A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 





Registered O. I. C. and Py White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. ¥. 


PIGS FOR SALE 


| 
| ¥ orkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and ro ‘1 cross 
igs, 7 weeks old $5.50 each; 8 weeks old $6 each. Pure 
bred Yorkshire boars or sows, —— boars or sows, 
hester White boars or sows,—any e bred I 
cit at 6 to 8 weeks old, price $7 Ay 
to 50 on approval. No charge for crating, A! size. 
aaa pigs that are bred to make pork in inttie fime or to 

ced trom I guarantee safe delivery. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. 
Telephone 0086 Woburn 





LAR RES AT HIGHWOOD 
GE BERKSHI pet n't. 


* 
























|= Ome Wi QUALITY 
CHICKS 


LOW JUNE PRICES, EFFECTIVE MAY 26th 

ese big reductions, made ble by the seasonable increase in fertility, come at the ideal 
po A period. Ideal weather, these low prices and oe _ Chicks make a com- 
bination that will put you at once on the high road to alone, of course; 
don't make good chicks, but remember—these are HILLPOT @ Qt ALITY, the highest quality. 

FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 

White, Black and Brown Leghorns $350 
Barred Rocks 4.00 


R. |. Reds . 428 
White Rocks 4.50 
Mixed Chicks 


2.76 
Order at risk disappointment. Send money order, i op segtaneres 


once—don't 
letter, adding we oe special delivery (if wanted) on each 100 


W.F.HILLPOT, Box 23. ge ene N. J. 


Member International Baby Chick Association 


ONE MILLIO 








ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


ON READY MADE GOOD LUCK CHICKS 
00 PER 100 AND 


TPAID, FULL ws DELIVERY oe RAN EED, BANK REFERENCE, 
The Neuhauser “GOOD LUCK” chicks are prized by thousands vd custom- 
ers everywhere for thee Beauty, — and Heavy Prod > 
hatch only from the best selected parens Soe ocks. Wesend you BIG, STRON , 
STURDY CHICKS. Order right from this ad with full remittance. 
them when you want them. You take no chance with Neuhauser’s Good 
Luck chicks. Cntates Tee. sense I B. C. A. and Ohio C. Agsa 

only 18 hours from New York 


NEUHAUSER CHICK HATCHERIES, BOX 82, 


We 


We are 





NAPOLEON, OHIO 


30,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for June and July Delivery 


BRED RIGHT, HATCHED RIGHT, SHIPPED RIGHT 
Hatched by men. with 14 years en ties in one of the largest, finest and pest equipped hatcheries in the state 











Order early WILL BOOK ,YOUR ORDE 
Each 1 

s. & weire CEGHORNS : eoocece 100 PSo000 
5. Cc. BROW TV aairtes ae eccese 10e 90.00 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 12e 110.00 

$s. C. R. R lhe 130.00 
S.C. BLACK MINORCAS 120 110.00 
BROILER CHICKS, H. B Se 80.00 
BROILER CHICKS, L. B Te 60.00 

100 it live del teed d id 
lagt yr. and raised over hb. Many others Terort “ Natnine 30 te 100 a =” wee REYSTONE Vitality Ch KS mabe good 
or you es Ses have done for bundreds of « Leaders since [910 


FINE CATALOGUB FRE 


THE KEYSTONE ‘HATCHERY ,j231. Whew 


BABY CHICKS 


Box 100, RICHFIELD, PA. 














Hatched from America's foremost bred-to-lay 
strains. Flocks carefully culled and a eloped 
a highest ty ity production. 0% live 




















Mixed Chicks 10.00 per 100 straight 
One-ffth down books order. Order direct from this ad, or write for Catalog. Ref.: 


HOLTZAPPLE HATCHERY, Box 90, 
Chicks $8.00 


GREAT REDUCTIO Per 100 and Up 


From select flocks of heavy laying. pure bred hens on free range and properly cared for 
to insure strong, vigorous chicks that will live and MAKE MONEY for you. Order right 
from this ad. with full remittance and get them quickly. Bank reference. There is no risk 
We are only 18 hours from New York. Chicks will reach you safely 


ELIDA, OHIO 








Varieties Prices on 50 100 f 1000 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $5.00 $9.00 $42.50 $80.00 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, Minorcas 6.00 11.00 50.00 95.00 
Wh. Rocks and Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 650 12.00 55.00 





S. L. Wyandottes, 100, $15.00; Buff Minorcas, 100, $20.00; Mixed Chicks, $8.50 r 100. 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100 straight Postpaid. 100°; live arrival guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
Box 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


THAT QUALIFY. $8 PER 100 AND UP. 


pak ny al STRAINS insure you big, husky, fresh air hatched 


TRI-STATE HATCHERIES 


CHICK 





- 


s from purebred, inspected heavy laying free range flocks 

VARIETIES —- es on 25 50 100 500 1000 ' 
8. C. White & Brown Leghorns $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $46.00 $88.00 
R. C. Brown Leghorns, Anconas 3.2 6.00 11.00 50.00 95 

& White Rocks, 5. C. Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 100.00 
Biack Minorcas, R. C. Reds 3.50 6 oo 12 4 55.00 100.00 
White & Silver Wyandottes 3.75 14 65.00 125.00 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100. Light Mixed, $8.00 00. Postpaid, to your door and 100 
live delivery guaranteed. Order your June chicks direct from this Ad. Reference: athens Na- = 8 
tional Bank. Th C. A. and Ohio C. A. 


ere is no risk. We are members I 
ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box F, ATHENS, OHIO 


BABY CHICKS #3:° Foot tive Dousery onerous 














Summer Price List of Chicks 


White and Brown Leghorns $5 00 $10.00 $47 50 | 
Buff Leghorns and Anconas 5.50 11.00 52.50 
Ba ocks 6.00 12.00 57.50 
White Rocks, 8. C. and R. C. Reds 6.50 13.00 62.50 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 7.00 14.00 67.50 
Assorted Lots 00 8.00 40.00 


4 
Hatched from ~ egg record, pure bred flocks. Sent Prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed 


Send for free catalog 
LANTZ HATCHERY, Est. 1906 Tiffin, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS, Ear S.C. nae 


to grow. Barred 

Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
oy susren to your door. For quick service 
er direct from this ad. or write Yor circular. 
\J. W. KIRK, Bex 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 























elivery guaran 
May Prices (Prepaid) on 50 1 1000 
Leghorns, White and Buff $6.50 $12.00 $57.00 $110.00 
Barron, White Leghorns, Anconas 7.00 13.00 61.50 120.00 
Barred Rocks, R. I Reda, 8. C. & R. C 7.50 14.00 67.00 130.00 
White & Silver Laced Wyandottes 8.00 Hy 00 71.50 140.00 
White Rocks, Buff & White Orpingtons 8.00 15.00 71.50 140.00 


Farmers Bank of Elida, Ohio | 


Prepaid Prices on 50 100 500 
White, Brown, Black & Buff Leghorns $3. 2s $6.00 $11.00 $52.00 
Brd. Wh. and Buff Rocks, Anconas 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.00 
S. C. and R. C. Reds, White Wyandottes 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.00 
Black Minorcas 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 
Sil. Wyandottes, Black Langshans 4.50 8.25 16.00 78.00 
Buff and White Orpingtons 4.50 8.25 16.00 78.00 | 
Light Brahmas 5.00 9.75 19.00 93.00 | 
Broiler Chicks $9.00 per 100. We hatch 40 breeds from heavy laying, culled flocks. Bank | 
reference. Order direct from this Ad. We have been 18 years in the business. 
THE SOUTH KENTON POULTRY FARM Box 16, KENTON, OHIO | 





u 

This season get our big. ~~ . aeethy vigorous “Good Luck” chicks and | 

P BIG PROFITS ) 

Varieties Prie L. on: 50 100 300 500 1000 
White, Brown & Bulf Leghorns $4.75 $9.00 $25.50 $42.00 $80.00 
Apconas 5.00 9.50 27.00 45.00 90.00 
Barred Rocks, R.C. & 8. C. Reds 6.00 11.50 33.00 52.00 100.00 
White Rocks 6.50 12.00 35.00 54.00 112.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Blk. Minorcas.. 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.00 
White & Buff Orpingtons 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.00 
8. L Ww yemgoten, Buff Minorcaa, 
Lt mas 7 00 

Light tinea $8.00, Heavy Mixed, $9.50 





Green Foed For the Hens 
(Continued from page 507) 


use by the poultry are cabbage and 
mangels, the cabbage during the fall and 
the mangels later. One year I found I 
had not planted the mangels early enough 
and it seemed that the crop would be 
small, so I planted a half-acre of turnips. 
These did not prove quite as goog but 
were acceptable when the better feed was 
gone. I grow the Purple-Top Globe 
turnip. Prepare the soil early in August 
and sow the seed broadcast. They are 
easy to grow, no work in weeding and 
easy to harvest. Carrots are the poorest 





_wW.G, 


feed for hens of any of the root crops, if 
my experience is conclusive. The birds 
will eat them if nothing else is available. 
| I suppose they are fully as valuable in 
| food and medicinal virtue but the hens 
do not like them. 





Bob Veal for Meat Scrap 


Are day-old calves good food for laying hens in ey of 
meat scrap, and should they be fed raw or boiled? If 
buttermilk is fed should a part of the meat sc re be a 
out and how much or should both be fed?— . New 
Yo 


y= makes a good and economical 
/ addition to a poultry ration when it 
is properly fed. It is much more laxative 
when fed raw than is meat from older 
animals. Hence, great care must be used 
in feeding it. One-half ounce per hen per 
day can be given without any bad results. 

The best way to prepare it for feeding 
raw is to run both the meat and bones 
through a green bone cutter. It must 
always be fed fresh. It is possible to do 
this in cold weather, but in warm weather 
it spoils quickly and becomes poisonous 
and therefore dangerous to feed. 

When cooked it can be kept a number 
of days. Running it through a bone 


| cutter before cooking makes all of it 


available as food. When this can not be 
done the meat can be cooked from the 
bones and only this part fed. 


Cooked Meat Preferable to Raw 


Cooked meat and bone can be fed more 
liberally than the raw product. It may 
be used to substitute all or part of the 
regular amount of meat scrap or nearly 
all the milk. A small amount of milk is 
practical to give with any ration. When 
the meat is fed raw it would replace only 
one-third to one-half of the milk and meat 
scrap. Experiments have shown that hens 
do best when fed the same rations or 
combinations of foods each day, rather 
than making variations in the kinds given. 
It is, therefore, best to arrange a meat 
supply so as to give the same amounts 
each and every day, not alternate days or 
occasionally. While hens like variety, 
unlike people they evidently do not like 
pesto Sudden changes in a ration 
always check growth and production.— 
K. 


Chick Feeding in Brief 


Will you kindly give me a few brief hints on Seting 
practice? I have plenty of information on what to 





1. Do not overfeed but feed enough. 


| The chicks should always be waiting and 


ready when the next feeding time comes. 
2. Prevent leg weakness in chicks by 
using canned tomatoes daily in a wet 
| mash, or cod liver oil warmed as follows: 
2 tsps. daily per 100 chicks, 
1 and 2 weeks. 
$3 tsps. daily per 100 chicks, 
3 and 4 weeks. 
4 tsps. daily per 100 chicks, 
after 4 weeks. 
This is mixed daily in wet mash for 100 
chicks. 
3. Feed moist mash sparingly. 
4. If the chicks fill up on dry mash, 
do aot exercise, and are not hungry for 





























Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Lively Chicks of the 
breeds you want 


Play safe. If you want real money- 
making poultry, get yd Hollywood White 
Leghorns, Norfolk Spec. Farms Barred 
and Fishel White Rocks, Martin White 
Wyandottes or Sked Bros. Rhode Island 
Reds. These are the most noted strains 
of these breeds. 

It’s Cheaper to buy Kerr’s Lively Chicks 
of these popular breeds than to hatch 
your own. They arrive when you want 
them, in exactly the number you would 
like to start. No risk; no trouble. We 
guarantee 100 per cent. delivery—alive 
and healthy. 

Be sure to get the 1924 Kerr Chick Book 
and price list. It includes our records 


made in the International Egg-laying 
Contest. Send your name and address 
to-day. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 


(Member International Baby Chick Assn.) 
Newark, N. J. eee M: 
x No. 


Box No. 10 
Frenchtown, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Box No. 10 Box No. 10 














BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred — 


Wh. & Br. Leghorns........ 
Biff & Bl. Leghorns........ 
Anconas 
8. C. BI. Minorcas. . 
Barred Rocks 
8S. C. & R. C. Reds 
Buff & Wh. Rocks ; 
wh. &8.L  Sgaesnanns 
} - A uff Orpingto 

"Wh. hina ane 
5S. C. Wh. Minorcas 
i ht Brahmas. 


men 
JAMES KREJCI, CLEVELAND, 0. 


LONG’S GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Rocks, Anconas, a ; Wy 


A 


nt mt fh et ef df 


PMI IMMMAA MENS 
3 
oo 


WNCRC GMINIMNNOOn 
gS83ssesssssss 
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3333333333338 


2165 E. 86th St., 





Good, lively, Free 
CHICKS, carefully selected. De 
livery guaranteed. 

Catalog 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. Long. Mér., Boxri2, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 

HATCHING E Gcs 
DUCKLINGS 

tmamediate deli — Eee ares rae 

peer eee booked with, -y 3, Se, dope 100% 











elivery guaranteed; circular free 
IDYLDELL FARM, Wolcott, New York 
BABY CHICKS a 

° S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 12e 
Chicks Barred Rocks, . . . . licen 
S.C. W. Leghorns, .. Sceadl 
Mixed or Off Color, . . bc ad 

These chicks are all hatched from free range stock. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
w A LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA 





now obtain ope famous =. at 


Teg win, our history and June 1 
wines er layers. "GET HEM NOW. Leg 


ry 
andottes, Anconas, Minorcas, these 
Brahinas, lack Giants. Delivered poetpaid. 

a 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Box A-l, MORRIS PLAINS, K.P PLAINS, 2 


BREEDERS -CHICKS- FG 











Ww vw Lt. and Dk. 
W. and Brown Pe eghorns. 
free. | yy PS ys 4-4 Farm, Box 565, Ri se 
DUCKS 
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’M A COOLEY CHICK! 
my house 20,000 are born 
every day. PURE BLOOD, Cc 
SOLD AT OUR LOWEST 
SUMMER PRICES. 
LEADING VARIETIES FOR and 
alog AA, telling all about us? up 
ELDEN E. COOLEY, Frenchtown, N. J. 
We ship anywhere, 
“i ‘ led and 


I want to tell ‘you that at 
HEAVY-LAYING STRAINS. 
NINE 
YOU. Why not send for Cat- 
L] 
Hoyt’s Quality Baby Chicks 
from free t- 






Prepay the parcel 
guarantee 95°, safe 


e co 


Ha 
rf forced draft machine, which keene out 
big fluffy chicks. 
25 Chicks 50 ane 100 Chicks 
$14 


Barred Rocks $4.00 7.50 14.00 

White Rocks. ........ 4.50 8.50 16.00 
Buff Rocks .......... 5.00 9.50 18.00 
R. I. Red 4.25 8.00 15.00 
White Leghorns. 3.50 6.50 12.00 
~~ or 3.50 6.50 12.00 

White Wyandottes. . 5.00 9.50 18.00 
Buff Orpingtons... ... 5.50 10.50 20.00 
Light Brahmas 7.00 13.00 25.00 


Reference, Shawmut Natl. Bank, Boston, 
direct from this ad. Get them when wanted. Phone, 
Haymarket 6368. 


LL HOYT, Box 16, 184 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


More and Better Chicks 


200,000 Large Husky Baby Chicks for 
May, June, July and August Delivery 


Matched by expert in large Blue Hen Mammoth incuba- 
tors with Eleven years’ experience. Customers report our 
thicks grow ‘faster than hen hatched chicks. A satisfied 
customer my best advertisement. Order at once and get 
better chicks. 


&. C. WHITE or BROWN LEGHORN.. gt 00 Per 100 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK $14.00 Per 100 
BROILERS or MIXED..... ‘ . $9.00 Per 100 


Free and 100% Live aseiivery Guaranteed. Valuable 


Catalogue free for the 
H.C.HOUSEWORTH, Port Trevorton, Penna. 


FREE RANGE STOCK 
Mixed Stock, 8c 
Ferris Leghorns, 10c 
Barred Rocks,  12c 


WUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 


to-lay stock. Prices after June 1st, Barred and 

uff Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, 12c 
each; White, Brown, horns, 10c each; 
Broiler chicks, 7c each. Safe delivery guaranteed by 
Prepaid parcel-post. Pullets 10 to 12 weeks for sale. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA,N. Y. 

















Hatched by the best 
ey * of incubation 
from high-class bred- 

















Super- -Quality June Chicks 
HATCHES Mtr 3, 10, 17, oe 
Strickler’s Tancred-Barron La 
ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Pens headed by Tancred 285-egg line cock- 
erels and Lady Storrs 271 line cocks and 
cockerels, mated to hens bred for extra 
aaa = ie y Parcel Post B Be 500: 100% live delivers 


ord 
SHERIDAN, PA. 


BABY CHIX 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 











$C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
SEP Ae 1 1 
c. B “yl LEGHORNS Retddent®aane 100 $10.00 
ei eens ne ee 100 11.69 
Bite or MIXED CHIX: ‘2 400 8.00 
Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 lots 100% Prepaid 


safe delivery guaranteed 


Address J. N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 
CHICKS Serre" 


Order trom this ad or “wae for Circular. 


CHERRY HILL HA 
TCHERY, WM. NACE, P: 
Box 60, McALISTERVILLE, PA. uy 








|e i ing strains— Roc’ 


ike 
orns, $9; Minorcas 
Y CHICKS £2 $12 Soe Mixed $8, Order direct from 
Catalogue. 


FOR Senaraide Hat for 
JUNE Sunnyside Hatchery Liverpool, Pa. 








the grain feeding, remove the mash. for 
part of the time and reduce the amount 
of grain. 

5. Feed more grain by weight than 
mash, during the first two weeks. 

6. When skim-milk is given as the only 
drink, reduce the amount of meat-scrap 
in the mash one-half or limit the amount 
of mash feed. Too much protein has a 
bad effect on the bowels of chicks. 
Never cut out the meat scrap entirely. 

7. When the regular amount of meat- 
scrap in the ration is reduced, use five 
per cent. to ten per cent. of bone meal. 

8. As chickens approach maturity, in- 
crease the proportion of grain fed. 

9. Do not feed chicks until they are 
36 to 48 hours old. Do not feed tainted 
or musty feed. 

10. Be regular in feeding. 

11. Avoid rapid changes of any kind. 


Chicks Have Leg Weakness 


My chicks are now 8 weeks old and they seem to have 
so much trouble with their legs. They walk a while and 
all at once they just sit down. They can’t seem to go any 
further. Can you tell me what is the matter?—Mnrs. 

S., New York. 


1 — is no question but that your 
chicks are suffering from leg weak- 
ness. This is due either to chilling, too 
much heat, overcrowding or improperly 
balanced ration. The correction of any 
one of these factors will eliminate the 
trouble. Recently various Colleges of 
Agriculture have found in their investi- 
gations that cod liver oil is an excellent 
remedy to combat leg wehkness. It is 
used at the rate of one quart to every 100 
pounds of mash. Only mix enough mash, 
however, to satisfy the birds for one meal, 
as it looses its strength rapidly and also 
quickly turns rancid. With very young 
baby chicks, the yolks of hard boiled eggs 
are very good to overcome this trouble. 


Another Record Hatch 


[X THE April 26th issue, I see that 
Mrs. Vesterle of New Jersey hatched 
103 chicks from 125 eggs. I think I can 
go one better. I have an incubator of 120 
egg capacity and the first time I operated 
it, I hatched 105 chicks from 120 eggs; 
last year 101 chicks from 120 eggs and 
this spring 108 chicks from 125 eggs. 
Like Mrs. Vesterle, I put a few eggs on 
top, but have never put more than six 
there. This year I only had two infertile 
eggs in the 125 and all hatched but 15.— 
Mrs. Detta Downtne, New York. 


Pa and His Flivver 
(Continued from page 494) 


she found there wasn’t any gas in the car. He 
hadn’t gone so far but she could have made, 
him hear, but she just laughed and said, 
‘Live and learn Sammy, live and learn.’ As 
soon as she got a drink the old boat was ready 
to ramble home. Pa got home about seven 
o'clock. I guess Ed Harvey was some peeved 
when he found he didn’t have a job, but Pa 
paid him for his trouble and came on home. 

“**T don’t see why you had to have some one 
tow you home when I told you I was going to 
have Ed do it,” was the first thing Pa said when 
he got home and met Ma and me coming in 
with the milk. 

“**Didn’t need to be towed home,” Ma said. 
‘We borrowed a gallon of gas of Hanfords and 
that brought us home. I know you have a 
pretty good car, William, but you really should 
not expect it to run entirely on its reputation. 

“*T suppose just because you suggested | that 
the gas tank might be empty,’ said Pa, ‘you 
are going to try to make me believe that was 
all that was what was the matter. You 
probably hired some one to tow you home. 
Woman, in all the years I have been married 
to you, I have taken a great deal. I have been 
meekness itself, but some day you will go too 
far. The worm will turn.’ 

“*Oh, shut up and go in and eat your 
supper,’ laughed Ma. She was awfully good- 
natured about somethi But Pa gets touc aad 
whenever Ma says seting about the car.” 































DAY-OLD CHIX AND DUX 


VIGOROUS, HEALTHY, LIVABLE Chix and Dux that will grow, thrive 
and develop. into profit oan end specimens. Parent stock selective 
mated for generations an and rnell methods. Thirty-seven years of 
practical experience bac of the a Superior stock at popular prices. Liberal 
discount on stock ordered in advance. 





Bloomington, Ind. 
CUSTOMER'S LETTER—“Dear Sirs: Please send me your latest price list. 
Your last year’s chix have done wonders for us. They started laying in September 
and are doing their best now. In ember, I got 464 eggs; January, 535 eggs and 
February, 708 eggs from 40 pullets and 10 yearlings. 
Yours truly, 


R. I. REDS, BARRED & WHITE ROX, WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTES, WHITE, BUFF AND BROWN LEGHORNS, 
INDIAN RUNNER AND PEKIN DUX 


PULLETS: Place your order now for three months’ old White Leg- 
horn pullets for June first to tenth delivery. Bred from our best stock. 
Very attractive, big, lop-comed birds that will start to earn money 
shortly after you get them. Orders accepted from one dozen up to 
one thousand birds in one lot. 


_ Niagara Poultry Farm 


Ransomville, N. Y. 


W. R. CURTISS CO., Prop. 
Members Intl. Baby Chick Assn. 


50,000 Keystone Vitality Chicks ‘ii’ in 


Leaders Since 1910 
Bred Right, Hatched Right, Shipped Right Prepeld by Parcel Post. Our Chicks are hatched by men 
ASK OUR CUSTOMERS with experience in high grade hot water machines, where 


the temperature and moisture y 4 Mey! 


D. A. GaLtoway.” 

















Each Per 1,000 maintained, every —— 2 nn, SS The best 
S.C. White Leghorns... 12c $110.9 chicks are always th per om "ot our chicks 
S. C. Brown Leghorns... lle 100. ordered by old Sane a Hubler has been buying 
8.C.R.I. Reds....... 14¢ 130.00 our chicks for nine years—Mrs. Williams ordered 
Barred Rocks -- 1l4e 130.00 we sent 514 chicks. She raised over m. Gra 7 
8. C. Black Minorcas... 13¢ 20.00 raised 97% of the 700 he purchased | ear. 
Mixed Chicks 9c 80.00 Chambers raised 100 per cent a year. We have pleased 


hundreds and we can please : 


100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Fine Catalogue free. 


We are members of the International Baby Chick Association. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 


(The Old Reliable Plant) 


AHUBERSRELIABLECHICKs 


RICHFIELD, PA. 


lIOOO000 .~r 1924 =a 


Y Rade SUMMER PRICES—AFTER MAY 24th 


pe not fail to (phe advantage of these prices for they will include our number one chicks and stock is bred, Sad quality and 
iv) 


Box 83 





- 





specials. Our 
fon. Flocks culled by experts and they will be money makers. Will ship any number chicks from 25 


s C. Anconas, 8. C. White and Brown Leghorns.. 10c¢ Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes. 15¢ 
R. C. and 8. C. Reds, Barred and White Rocks... 12c 8S. C. White Minorcas and Light Brahmas 20c 
8. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes..... I4c 8. C. Black Minorcas.. 13c Odds and Ends... 10c 


Order direct from this Ad. Attractive catalogue free, With every order for 100 or more chicks we furnish you a valuable book on how to 
y 


raise chicks and poultry. 
HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 


250,000 JUNE, JULY, CHICKS 


ws 00 pudnes AND uP. POSTPAID TO voun DOOR. Pn ere DSLEVERY SUA. 
TEED. From selected peney leying flocks. Pr 












l oduced amy Faets 
p+ . IN OUR O MA wen - *- HOT Ft WATER inet = 
White, Brown, Buff and Black Leghorns, Anconas (Sheppard' ).. $5.50 $10.00 $4500 
White Leghorns, Anconas. Extra Quality..............cs006- 7.50 14.00 67.50 
Barred and ys Rocks, R. C. Reds, Black Minorcas 6.50 12.00 657.50 
Buff Roc , White Wyandottes, Buff Or ingtons. 7.00 13.00 62.00 
White Wyandottes extra quality, heavy laying strain ...... 8.50 16.00 76.00 
Mixed Chicks, Heavy Breeds... ....... 2 -- 6s eecceeeeeeeenee 6.00 11.00 565.00 
Mixed Chicks, Light! PIS a ncis bac 9465040 5.406 ns6abesnes ans 50 8.00 40.00 


Bank reference. Order right from this ad with full remittance. Free catalog. 
NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY, Box NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Nichols’ Vitality Chicks Guaranteed 100% live delivery 


From pure bred free range stock bubbling with vitality 





Delivered Prices: 50 100 500 1,000 

8. C. White Leghorns. fe 33 35 $7.00 $13.00 $62.00 $120.00 
Barred Rocks... .. oben beecgee 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
Anconas a ee pipctoateaeee 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
ih Mn + noni sogcuasees 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
White Ww yandottes edges 5.00 9.00 17.00 82.00 

8. C. Srown Leghorns 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 

Mixed said 0 Be 10.00 per 100 straight. 


$ All hatched from heavy 
laying strains. “Order direct from this advertisement. Bank reference if desired. 


C. A. Nicnois, Prop. HILLCREST POULTRY FARM COLDWATER, N. Y. 


PREPAID TO YOUR DOOR. 100% LIVE DELIVERY 
We pemelivel supervise our breeding stock. Chicks pure ered. healthy and 
ely. em. 


Get your chicks from the man who ——- 











posed 1 post prepaid) on: 1000 
Lechorns ( (white, buff, brown) Wk sees 48 $7.00 $13.00 = 00 $62.00 $120.00 
aaa Anconas, R. I. Reds.............. 8.00 15.00 3.00 72.00 140.00 
Sh 8.00 15.00 33:00 72.00 140.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, MEINE cg cecdsstnass 8.50 16.00 47.00 75.00 145.00 
ist6th bd ienens Reh tasds &0ee 8.50 16.00 47.00 75.00 145.00 
Buff Orpingtons, Bl. Lang 9.50 18.00 53.00 85.00 165.00 

Mixed Chicks (all —— "Sli. 00 per 100 straight. 

Ref.; Ist National Rank, Galion. 10% down books order. Extra chicks in every box. You 


take no chances. Order today and get good chicks when you want them 
GALION HATCHERY, 629 WEST CHURCH ST., GALION, OHIO 


BIG, STRONG, FLUFFY CHICKS. Hatched 








from well kept, heavy laying hens 

Ee to ane eh, and 100% live arrival guaran- 

teed. Order right from this ad with full repaenes. t Bank ‘reference. You take 
no chance. Free Catalog. Member I. . and Ohio C. A. We are only 15 hours 


from New York 


Varieties suene on 50 
8 C White, Brown and Buff Leghorns.... . 


bred 
#5 fe 


RS ap A CoRR RES 5.25 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Barred and White Rocks, 8. GC. and R. C. Reds...... ots 12.00 58.00 115.00 
6.75 13.00 63.00 125.00 


White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. . 
Silver Wyandottes, 100, $14.00; Mixed, all breeds, $8 per 100. 


MODERN HATCHERY, an 63, ut eer OHI 





° 








NN cetetennchnt talent Se 

ION 

pie gga PRI c ES: BETTER "QUALITY cHicks 
1000 

a White, sae -4 Buff eee 5.00 $9.00 $27.00 $44.00 $88.00 

. - Barred and Buff Rocks, Apecones. 6.50 72:00 35.00 58.00 115.00 

Black Minorcas, R. C. and 8. - Reds. 6.50 12.00 35.00 58.00 115.00 

White Rocks and ‘Wyandottes 6 ‘ 7.00 13.00 39.00 63.00 125.00 

pw gt Wyandottes....... ee .00 ae re] ET pe 

uff Minorcas..............---..--.. 10.00 18.00 53.00 70.00 ..... 

Mixed Chicks, $8.00 per 100 straight; Heavy Mixed, 310.00 tched 1 100 straight. Post- 

id to your door. 100% live delivery guaranteed ed ty heavy laying, 
fi ht from this ad. with full remit 





ks. Bank reference. Order 
Member I. B.C. A 


‘ and Ohio. A. Only 18 hours from New ‘ew York. 
EAGLE NEST HATCHERY, Box 61, UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO 











This Successful Farmer Finds 
Ford Equipment Profitable 


By means of modern equipment Mr. 
Charles E. Rice has placed his 300 
acre farm, located near Flint, Michigan, 
on an economical and efficient produc- 
tion basis. 


For three years practically all of the 
produce raised on the Rice farm, in- 
cluding live stock, milk, grain, hay 


and potatoes, has been hauled to 
market with a Ford One-Ton Truck. 
Supplies including coal, lumber and 
farm tools are brought from the city 
with the same truck. 


~My Ford Truck makes a trip to town 
and back in a fraction of the time taken 
by a team of horses, and will haul a 
bigger load each trip,” says Mr. Rice. 


“What is equally important, I can 
move my produce quickly when 
market conditions are right, which 
means greater profits. 


The Fordson Tractor is a real farm tool. 
In the spring it will fit land for seeding 
faster than eight horses and for plow- 
ing it will do more work than six horses. 
Formerly I kept ten horses, but with 
my Fordson Tractor doing most of the 
heavy work, I have sold six horses and 
saved the wages of two hired men.” 


Ruggedly built, Ford Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors give uninterrupted 
service, and their low initial cost and 
upkeep makes them practical equip- 
ment for every type of farm work. 


Any Authorized Ford Dealer has facts and figures that will 
show you how you can profitably Fordize your farm. 


One-Ton Truck Chassis, $370 F. O. B. Detroit 


Sora 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 








